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COMMISSION ADMITS ‘ERROR’ 





AEC false reports 
were used to derail 
an on bomb tests 


By Elmer Bendiner 
44 BELIEVE that disarmament is a lost cause,” said Dr. Edward Teller on the 
NBC-TV program, “Meet The Press,” on March 2. Though not lost, the cause 
has certainly been badly mislaid by the Atomic Energy Commission, The story 


of how the push toward a summit con- 
ference and a ban on nuclear bomb tests 
was derailed by misleading AEC reports 
climaxed a long-standing Washington 
scandal in which seemingly objective sci- 
entists—including Dr. Teller—have been 
charged with acting as partisan politi- 
cians. 

Last spring it seemed that a thaw was 
breaking up the cold- war. Harold Stas- 
sen, then the Presidential adviser on dis- 
armament, had been plugging for nego- 
tiations with the Russians to suspend nu- 
clear weapons testing. The Russians had 
accepted but the State Dept. had tied any 
such negotiations to other conditions rec- 
ognized as unworkable or unacceptable to 
the Russians, On June 19 the President 
leaned toward Stassen. When a reporter, 
at bis regular we-"'y press conference, 
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Herblock, Washington Post 
“You know, Lewis, I think I do detect 
some blasts.” 


asked whether he would accept a tem- 
porary suspension proposed by the Ruse 
sians, the President said: 

“I would be perfectly delighted to make 
some satisfactory arrangement for a 
temporary suspension of the tests while 
we would determine whether we couldn’t 
make some agreements that would allow 
it to be a permanent arrangement.” 


THE “CLEAN” BOMB: On June 24 AEC 
Chairman Lewis E. Strauss, Dr. Teller 
and another AEC scientist, Dr. Ernest O. 
Lawrence, went to the White House and 
sold.the President on the notion that a 
few more years of testing would produce 
a “clean” bomb. The adjective, applied 
to a weapon of terror, horrified millions 
around the world, but it apparently per- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


THE FATHER OF THE BOMB 
This is the name given to Dr. Edward Teller (above) who, along with AEC’s 
Admiral Strauss, seems determined that the monster which he has fathered re- 
main alive and roam at will—even though it threatens all humanity. Phe un- 
easiness has spread even to the U.S. Senate where the chaplain spoke on March 
12 of this “hallowed moment dedicated to the upward look.” See story (left) 
and editorial (p. 4). 


IN THE FAR EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 





Hollowness of anti-communist crusade exposed 


By Kumar Goshal 


VENTS IN THE Far East and in 

North Africa last week showed the 
U. S. stubbornly pursuing its efforts to 
saddle its allies with Washington’s own 
fears and obsessions. They also vividly 
exposed the real reason behind Wash- 
ington’s anti-communist “crusade” and 
its global military alliances. 


On March 11 ministers of the eight 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization na- 
tions—U.S., Britain, France, Australia, 
New Zealand, Thailand, Pakistan and 
the Philippines—held their fourth an- 
nual conference in Manila. From the 
outset the Asian members tried to shift 
SEATO’s emphasis from the military to 
the economic field. 


Thailand’s Foreign Minister Prince 


Waithayakon urged greater economic co- 
operation among SEATO members. Phil- 
ippines Foreign Minister Serrano said he 
hoped SEATO would promote economic 
benefits through multilateral projects. 
Pakistan’s Commerce Minister Quizilbash 
“shook up the opening session” by cit- 
ing Moscow’s tempting offers of finan- 
cial help without strings, and bitterly 
complained that “Asian members of 
SEATO had not been rewarded for aid- 
ing the West, while ‘neutral nations’ 
such as India were receiving aid from 
both camps” (AP, 3/11). 


THE REAL REASON: Both before and 
during the SEATO conference, Pakistan 
officials made no secret of the reason 
why they had joined the U.S. in a mili- 
tary alliance, and how they hoped to 
take advantage of Washington’s phobia 


against communism: U.S. military aid 
to annex Kashmir, and economic aid to 
quiet public discontent in Pakistan. 
Three days before the Manila confer- 
ence, Pakistan’s Premier Firoz Khan 
Noon warned that Kashmir “would be- 
come communist” unless freed from the 
Indian Union. He threatened to pull 
Pakistan out of SEATO and the Baghdad 
Pact if the Kashmir issue were not solved 
in Pakistan’s favor by the end of April. 
Secy. of State Dulles ignored the Asi- 
ans’ plea for economic aid and stressed 
the fight against “communist subver- 
sion.” The SEATO conference’s final 
communique, clearly bearing the Dulles 
imprint, took a swipe at India and Indo- 
nesia by alluding to the “danger arising 
from some non-communist governments’ 


(Continued on Page 8) 





A HOPE FOR THE REVIVAL OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 





‘Put America Back to Work’ Conference 


By Russ Nixon 
Washington representative of the 
independent United Electrical Workers 

WASHINGTON 

ITH 9,000,000 workers completely or 
partially unemployed, the AFL-CIO 

on March 11-12 held qa “Put America 
Back to Work” Conference of nearly 1,000 
union officials and staff members in 
Washington, D.C. Besides hearing speech- 
es on the economic crisis from AFL-CIO 
leaders, Secy. of Labor Mitchell, and a 
bipartisan group of Congressmen and 
Senators, many of the conference dele- 
gates visited Capitol Hill in support of 
quick action on anti-recession measures, 
The eight-member AFL-CIO Executive 
Committee visited the White House to 


make the same pitch to the President. 

Opening the conference, AFL-CIO 
President Meany said the economic situ- 
ation is bad and getting worse. Meany 
said “unemployment is now a contagious 
disease because we have reached the dan- 
ger point where unemployment is now 
feeding on itself.” This emphatically pes- 
simistic outlook was statistically backed 
by AFL-CIO Research Director Rutten- 
berg’s report to the conference, and was 
expressed in a special memorandum left 
with the President during the White 
House visit. 


Meany spelled out the main anti-re- 
cession legislative aims of the AFL-CIO 
in this order: A tax cut for workers by 
increasing the tax exemption from $600 


to $700 a person plus cuts in excise taxes 
as the “number one’”’ proposal; second 
in emphasis is the Kennedy-McCarthy 
Bill to extend and increase unemployment 
insurance benefits for 39 weeks; in third 
place was “increased defense spending”; 
last in priority was a call for public works. 
NOTHING NEW: This priority “number 
three” for more arms spending reflects 
both progress and weakness in the AFL- 
CIO program. Progress, because when 
Meany opened the AFL-CIO Convention 
just three months ago, his emphasis was 
almost exclusively on _ stepping up 
cold war pressures and spending. Weak- 
ness, because even the number three spot 
reflects continued devotion to and illu- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Subscription Campaign 
Report 


Total new subs received, March 1-March 14: 382. $ 
This is just 18 under the 200 a week we must aver- 
age to attain our goal of 10,000 this year. Total for 58 § 


Most urgent need is for additional neighborhood 
subscription representatives. We have six new represen- 
tatives in California, six in New York, two each in Mich- $ 
igan and Minnesota, one each in Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin and Canada. 
We also have functioning committees in Bridgeport, Chi- 


Won't YOU volunteer TODAY to be the Guardi- | 
an’s representative in your community? Just sign on the 


I'll take the job in my neighborhood. Send further details. 


and New York. Let’s have 
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Do not be silent! 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 

It has been said that truth is 
not only violated by falsehood, 
it may be equally violated by 
silence. 

I maintain that, after reading 
the false statement by the 
Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC) on the underground small 
bomb test in Nevada last Sep- 
tember, whoever keeps silent on 
this matter is sharing the re- 
sponsibility for the results of 
that statement. 

What was the result of the 
AEC statement? Last June we 
seemed close to an agreement 
with the Russians for a two- 
year ban on tests. The AEC and 
Dr. Teller have been fighting it 
ever since; using the argument 
that nuclear bombs can be ex- 
ploded without being detected 
for any great distance and 
therefore no agreement could 
be relied on. 

Now that this argument has 
been discredited it is high time 
‘for the American people to de- 
mand a ban on tests for two 
years or more, with adequate in- 
spection teams in both coun- 
tries, and no strings attached. 

Write to the President or Mr. 
Dulles or Senator Humphrey or 
your newspaper—only write— 
and help to save the tragedy 
caused by nuclear fallout. 

Valeda Bryant 


On Van Wyck Brooks 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Elmer Bendiner’s cordial re- 
view (GUARDIAN, 2/3) 
of Van Wyck Brooks’ From a 
Writer’s Notebook, has served 
to remind me that Brooks’ witty 
epigrams and “devotion to 
sweetness and light” still gather 
a handsome profit in the mar- 
ket place of ideas. 

Way back in the Thirties this 
self-appointed “instructed” 
soul donned the policeman’s 
blue and took up club and gun 
against the literary “dull con- 
centration on the mean” and 
waged a merciless war against 
Proust, Joyce, Dreiser, Heming- 
way, Faulkner, Farrell and a 
whole generation of realistic 
writers—living and dead. 











How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


TOKYO: Six monkeys 
trained to “operate” a minia- 
ture railway at the Ueno Zoo 
are refusing to work. Zoo of- 
ficials think they have spot- 
ted the “strike” leader, a 
monkey named Jiro—an im- 
port from Communist China. 


—San Francisco News, 3/4 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
G@. M., San Francisco, Calif. 











To Brooks, a “realist” is sim- 
ply consumed by an all-pervad- 
ing compulsion to rip, knock, 
kick and tear the beautiful fab- 
ric of human civilization to 
pieces. The realistic writer, in 
Brooks’ view, is motivated by 
his own meanness and feelings 
of self-destruction. 

Brooks confuses his own daz- 
zgling devotion to morals, dig- 
nity, and reverent dedication to 
the “ideal”—with the sad state 
of affairs in a real world driv- 
ing headlong to self-destruction. 
Worse yet, Brooks attempts to 
handcuff the writer and blind- 
fold the witnesses to reality by 
attempting to palm off his vi- 
sion as the real thing. 

S. W. Schwartz 

Van Wuck Brooks replies: 
“No one who has read me could 
have made any of these com- 
ments, and I am not interested 
in criticism that is based on 
hearsay.”—Editor. 


Let us pray 
E. PALATKA, FLA. 


I say nix on Nixon! Let us 
pray that the national golfer- 
farmer hangs on to his part- 
time job, if only to keep Slippery 
Dick from slipping into the 
White House. After all, even if 
he has been away from his desk 
two years out of five, he and 
the dullest Secy. of State this 
country has had since 1776 have 
done more to split the NATO 
bloc and undermine U.S. con- 
trol over the UN assembly than 
all the socialist countries put 
together. 

F. A. Blossom 


Where was Walter? 
FIRE ISLAND, N.Y. 

According to most of the 
newspapers I read, Mr. Walter 
Reuther is a very able labor 
leader with a capacity to charm 
reporters, most of whom refer to 
him affectionately as the “dy- 
namie redhead.” 


Assuming that a prime func- 
tion of a labor leader is to win 
strikes, it seems to me that Mr. 
Reuther long since might have 
applied some of his dynamism 
to the Kohler strike in Sheboy- 
gan, Wisc., and prevented it 
from dragging on for four weary 
years. 


What might have happened if 
Mr. Reuther had moved his per- 
sonal headquarters to Sheboy- 
gan some years ago with the 
public announcement that he 
would remain in personal charge, 
personally leading the picket 
line, his income reduced to 
strike benefits, until the fight 
was won? 

Old Wobbly 


Change the routine 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

It would be a great step for- 
ward if the workers in the com- 
ing fall election could combine 
on a program whereby they 
could vote for their own inter- 
ests instead of the usual routine 
of merely changing one capital- 
ist politician for another. 

I. Nelson 


Job Security Act 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

We must enact a Federal Job 
Security Act. Whenever 4% of 
the national work force is un- 
employed—partial or otherwise 
—Congress must appropriate 
funds and the executive must 
use these funds to alleviate un- 
employment. 

Name Withheld 


rare enough 


ERWIN, TENN. 

The railroads are hard up 
again. Or so they are telling 
Uncle Sam; and asking, with 
tears in their Diesel eyes, if he 
won’t please bail ’em out with 
a few more hundred milllions of 
the taxpayers’ money. I say if 
the people have got to keep the 
railroads up, then by Jehose- 
phat’s bob-tailed mare, the peo- 
ple ought to own and run them. 
What do you think? 

Ernest Seeman 
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WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Wall Street Journal 

“Of course, this attache case has 

the advantage of not crushing 
your lunch.” 


35-cent ‘Boxcar’ 
AKRON, O. 

Lawrence Emery’s review of 
my novel, The Big Boxcar, was 
very gratifying. 

I would like to impose upon 
your editorial generosity further 
and ask that you let your read- 
ers know that Ballantine Books 
has now come out with a paper- 
back edition, selling for 35c. 

Alfred Maund 


Hinton’s papers 
CUMBERLAND, WISC. 

It is a real pleasure to Ieorn 
via the GUARDIAN that Mr. 
William Hinton has had his re- 
ports on China returned to him 
by the government of the US. 
Perhaps he can nédw make some 
of them public. 

Charles Beaulieu 


Pun-nik 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

What with Explorer and Sput- 
nik circling the globe sort of 
simultaneously, it must be 
pretty clear to most everyone 
that we have entered an era of 
spaceful coexistence. 

Weyman R. Tass 
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NCLE JOSH HAYSEED of Tonasket, Wash.,. says before we dee 
U mand freedom for Russia’s satellites the Original Thirteen Cole 
onies should free the other 35 states and stop trying to despotically 
coerce Alaska and Hawaii to become US. satellites ... Hank Oettin« 
ger of Chicago says Dulles should quit dealing with Chiang Bum 
Check . .. C. R. Weare of Noxon, Mont., says “Dulles gets my 
goat” ...J.N. McCullough of Richmond, Calif., says the trouble here 
is that “military twaddle crowds out thinking”... Stephen Odvody 
of Friend, Neb., cbjects to Germans like “Gruenther and then Nore 
stad” running NATO... A reader in Sointula, B.C., wants to know 
“What is Cold War?” and one in Milwaukee asks “What is a bile 
lion?” ... And Rhoda Clarke of Brixham, England, writes, via a man 
in Chicago, that she thinks her letters to us are being intercepted, 

Rhodas’ letters are not being intercepted—and neither aré 
yours, friends. They are right here on this desk in a couple of piles 
a foot high each, despite a full Mailbag on this page each week 
and extra columns and pages of letters elsewhere in the paper 
every so often (see p. 12). 

Sumner Belmont of Worcester, Mass., offers a playlet called 
“Fantasy or Prophecy?” which has the whole country reduced to 
rubble except Gettysburg, where Ike is practicing a new golf — 
...M. L. of Haverhill, Mass., also tries playwriting with a short 
drama casting Dulles as Lucifer and Mr. and Mrs. U. S. as Adam 
and Eve. 


N THE VITAMIN FRONT, a favorite codger writes from Illinois 

that “since taking geriatric pills, I’m feeling like a younker”... 
On the financial front, J. C. Stafford writes from Dayton that even 
though there is a law against overthrowing the government, thére 
is nothing to prevent people from overthrowing the Federal Ree 
serve ... Annie Norris laments from Detroit that man frets @ 
lot about his own safety but not enough about the safety of other 
dumb animals ... Charles Colcord of Brooklyn quotes Lenin on 
opportunism and says “I always thought you were pretty sharp? 
how come you let this one slip by you without comment?” ..,. 
Paul Stewart of Pueblo, Col., asks us to “Try to be an Actualist!® 
(We try all the time, but always seem to wind up With an extra 
Syllable) ...A friend from Oakland sends hunger-strike directions 
for Morton Sobell . . . Cecil Cook of Los Angeles reminds us (as 
if we needed reminding) of the Peasant War in Hungary in 1525... 
And Charles Beaulieu of Cumberland, Wisc., writes, on the sube 
ject of money and evil: 


“It is not at all surprising that the wise Solomon of old wisely 
stated: (over please).” 


EAKING OF SOLOMON, Peder R. Sande of Bellingham, Wash., 

points out that the rewritten version of the Song of Solomon, 
which we reported in use in South Africa (“I am very dark, but 
comely, O daughters of Jerusalem” instead of “I am black, but 
comely,” etc.) comes from a 1952 revision of the Bible printed 
right here in the U.S.A. 

On our own affairs, Ida Weller of Manhattan says we ought 
to spend an extra 25c a month to list ourselves in the New York 
telephone book as just plain GUARDIAN “for not too bright people. 
like me who always forget it is NATIONAL.” .. . and from Selige 
man, Mo., A. D Davis suggests that “If we 33,000 GUARDIAN 
readers would cancel our subscriptions and send out five 13-week 
subs each year for five years that would be 825,000 new readers.” 


We. HASTEN TO SAY that we like our present 33,000 readers 
very much and don’t want any cancellations; we think there 
must be some other, less deadly way of propagating the faith even 
unto the 825,000th new reader. We just wish we had the space to 
print all your letters; and the strength of hand and mind to come 
ment on all your comments. 

On this point, we thank our friend Elmer Fish of Canton for 
taking us off the hook, as follows: 


“Don’t leave the many letters bother your conscience. You're 
absolved. 

“You people all are busy, very busy, getting out—on time— 
the best weekly thing in America, at any price.” 

Elmer says we’re the poor man’s Nation and New Republic. He 
reads them both regularly, too—at the public library. Us he gets 
by subscription. Need we note that, even though every new reader 
adds also to our Mailbag problem, we’re game guys and will wele 
come 10,000 new readers, in the comfort of their homes*and boxe 
cars rather than at public libraries. Only $1 for 13 weeks—and if 
we haven’t published your first letter by then try us free for another 
13 weeks. Don’t forget to tell your friends of this unique offer, 

—THE GUARDIAN 
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PARIS POLICE CONFISCATED PAPERS THAT PUBLISHED THIS EVIDENCE 





Victim's book reveals French torture system in Algeria 


Last month in France a book was published 
with the innocent title, La Question. Overnight it 
caused a furore. An issue of the weekly France Ob- 
servateur, which carried excerpts, was confiscated 
by the Paris police. The reason: the book, by Henri 
Alleg, former editor of the left-wing Algerian news- 
paper Alger Republicain, describes in gruesome de- 
tail Alleg’s torture by French paratroopers last sum- 
mer. Alleg, a European Algerian, had been living 
in hiding when he fell into a French trap. He man- 
aged to smuggle out of prison an account of his 
experiences. With heroism beyond belief, he resisted 
electric and water torture, and the temptation to 
talk while under the influence of a drug. 

More than 30,000 copies of Alleg’s book were sold 
in two weeks. It has touched the conscience of 
France as few other works have done—especially of 
people who lived through the Gestapo tortures of 


. STILL SMILING, waived in front of my eyes the 

clips at the ends of the electrodes. Small glittering 
steel clips, long and toothed. “Crocodile clips,” as the 
telephone engineers call them. He attached one of them 
to the lobe of my right ear, and the other to a finger of 
my right hand, 

Suddenly I strained against the ropes that tied me, 
and yelled at the top of my voice. C. had just switched 
the first shock of electricity through my body. A long 
spark flashed near my ear, and I felt my heart pound- 
ing in my chest. I screamed and twisted, tensing till my 
muscles hurt, while C., with the switch in his hand, sent 
the shocks through me one after another. To their 
rhythm C. repeated the same question over and over, 
hammering out each syllable: “Where is your hide-out?” 

Between shocks, I turned to him and said: “You 
shouldn't do this. You'll be sorry for it.” Furious, C. 
turned the switch all the way on, and said, “The more 
you moralize, the more I turn on the juice,” and as I 
went on screaming, he said to J. ‘Bon Dieu, what a big 
mouth he’s got! Stuff a gag in it!” J. rolled my shirt 
into a ball and forced it into my mouth, and the torture 
went on. I bit hard on the cloth, and almost found some 
relief in doing so. Suddenly I felt as if the teeth of an 
animal were ripping my flesh. Still smiling over me, J. 
had clipped the wire on to my penis. The convulsions 
were so violent that the straps that held my ankles 
came undone. They stopped to fasten them, and 
went on. 


HORTLY AFTERWARDS the lieutenant took over 

from J. He pulled the wire free from one clip, and 
ran the end of it over my chest, I shook all over with 
more and more violent convulsions, and the business 
went on. They had poured water over me so that I 
would get the full force of the current, and so between 
shocks I was shivering with cold. Around me, seated on 
their knapsacks, C. and his friends were drinking bot- 
tles of beer. I bit my gag to ease the cramps that were 
twisting my muscles. No use. 

At last they stopped. “All right, untie him!” The first 
session was over. 

I stood up, staggering, and put on my trousers and 
jacket. K. stood before me. My tie was on the table. He 
took it, knotted it round my neck like a rope, and, to 
the laughter of the others, dragged me after him, like a 
dog, into the adjoining office. 

“Well?” he said. “Is that enough for you? We shan't 
let you go. Get down on your knees!” With his huge 
lumps of hands he slapped me across the face, putting 
his full strength into it. I fell to my knees, but I could 
not hold myself upright. I swayed from side to side, his 
blows knocking me up straight each time—those that 
did not flatten me on the ground, “Well, are you going 
to talk? You know you're done for. You're as good as 
dead now...” 

K. roughly pulled me to my feet. He was furious. This 
was going on too long. “Listen, you bastard! You're 
finished. You're going to talk!” His face was close to 
mine, almost touching, and he went on shouting, “You 


the Occupation. The influential daily Le Monde 
said the practices described by Alleg revealed “a 
debasement of spirit unworthy of men who wear 
the’ French uniform.” The Catholic publication La 
Croix estimated that more than 3,000 persons have 
disappeared under circumstances similar to Alleg’s. 

Earlier this month Jean-Paul Sartre, perhaps 
France’s most influential writer, moved by Alleg’s 
book, wrote a powerful tract indicting his country 
for the system of torture. On March 6 the news- 
paper l’Express printed excerpts of the tract, en- 
titled La Victoire; that issue was confiscated. Next 
day the police raided a print shop to seize and de- 
stroy the tract. The GUARDIAN is attempting to get 
a copy of La Victoire for excerpting. 

Below are excerpts of Alleg’s La Question, as they 
appeared in translation in the British Manchester 
Guerdian. 
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“HEROS DELARESISTANCE , HEROS DE LARESISTANCE 
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REPUBLIQUE FRANC AISE 


SIMORE MICHEL- 4EW 
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HEROS DE LA RESISTANCE 


HEROS DE LA RESISTANC E 





JEAN x CAVAILLES 
14UG3-4QAr presen 4 ‘ 
REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE REPUBLIC QUE FRANCAISE 


THE RIGHT HAND AND THE LEFT HAND... 
While French paratroopers in Algeria boast to their 
victims that they are the new Gestapo, the French 
government has announced four new postage stamps 
(above) honoring victims of the Hitler Gestapo 

during the Resistance. 


will talk! Everybody talks here. We fought in Indo- 
China—that’s where we learnt about you people. This 
is like the Gestapo. Have you heard of the Gestapo?” 
Then, ironically, “So you wrote articles about tortures, 
did you, you bastard? Well, now you are getting some 
from the 10th Parachute Division.” I heard the torture 
squad laughing behind me. K slapped my face with his 
hands, and drove his knee into my stomach. ‘‘We’ll do 
what we're doing here in France, too, Your friends 
Duclos and Mitterand, they'll get what you're getting, 
and your Republic, she'll get it too. You're going to 
talk, I'm telling you.” A piece of hardboard lay on the 
table. He picked it up and hit me with it. Every blow 
stupefied me more, but at the same time strengthened 
my determination not to give in to these animals who 








flattered themselves that they were as good as the 
Gestapo. 


44@% AN YOU SWIM?” L. said, leaning over me. “We're 
going to teach you. Come on, under the tap.” 

Between them, they lifted the plank with me tied to 
it, and carried it into the kitchen. They rested the end 
where my head was on the sink. Two or three para- 
chutists held the other end. The kitchen was lit only 
by a faint light from the passage. In the shadows I 
made out K., C., and Captain D., who now seemed to 
have taken over. L. fitted a rubber. tube to the tap 
that I could see gleaming above me. Then he wrapped 
my head in a rag, and D. said, “Put a wedge in his 
mouth.” Through the cloth, L. gripped my nose. He 
tried to force a piece of wood between my jaws, so that 
: — be unable to close my mouth or spit out the 
ube. 

When it was all ready, he said to me, “When you 
want to talk, all you have to do is move your fingers,” 
and he turned on the tap. The cloth quickly became 
soaked, The water ran everywhere—in my mouth, in 
my nose, all over my face. But for a while I could still 
breathe short gulps of air. I tried, by tightening my 
throat, to swallow as little water as possible, and to 
resist suffocation, by holding my breath. But I could 
only manage to do so for a short while. I felt as if I 
was drowning, and a frightful terror took hold of me, 
like the terror of death. Involuntarily, every muscle in 
my body tightened in a vain effort to rescue me from 
suffocation, Involuntarily, the fingers of both hands 
moved wildly. “That’s it! He’s going to talk!” said a 
voice, 

The water stopped flowing, and they took the cloth 
away from my face. I could breathe again. In the 
shadows I could see the lieutenants, and the captain, 
with a cigarette in his mouth, striking swinging blows 
at my stomach, to make me throw up the water I had 
swallowed. Drunk with the air I was breathing, I hardly 
felt the blows. “Well?” I said nothing. “He’s making 
mugs of us! Put his head back under!” 

This time I clenched my fists, digging my nails into 
my palms. I was determined not to move my fingers 
again. I might as well die of suffocation straight away. 
I was afraid that once again I should have that terrible 
sensation of sinking into unconsciousness, and strug- 
gling against death with all my strength. I did not move 
my fingers, but three times in succession I felt that 
intolerable fear. When I was in extremis, they let me 
get my breath back while they made me throw up the 
water I had swallowed. 


The next time I lost consciousness... 


HEN, a long time afterwards, the door opened 

again, K. came in, with two officers I had not 
seen before. In the darkness, one of them crouched 
down by me, and put a hand on my shoulder in a con- 
fidential manner. “I am General M’s aide-de-camp.” 
This was Lieutenant M. “I’m sorry to see you like this. 
You’re 36—that’s too young to die.’’ He turned to the 
two others and asked them to go out. “He wants to 
talk to me alone,” he told them. The door closed, leav- 
ing us together. 

“Are you afraid that someone will know you talked? 
Nobody will know, We’ll take you under our protection. 
Tell me everything you know, and I'll have you trans- 
ferred to the hospital immediately. In one week you'll 
be back in France with your wife, You have our word. 
Otherwise, you will disappear.” 

He waited for an answer. I gave him the only one 
that came into my head. “That’s too bad!” 

“You have children,” he went on. “Perhaps I could 
see them. Would you like me to tell them that I knew 
their father? Well? You don’t want to talk? If you 
let me leave here, they will come back. And this time 
hey won’t stop.” 

I remained silent. He got up, but before he went he 
said, “The only thing left for you is to kill yourself.” 





POWELL-SCHUMAN LAWYER SEEKS TO BRING THEM HERE 





1,000 Chinese willing to testify on germ warfare 


support a verdict of acquittal.” After 
presenting the evidence to Federal Judge 
Irving Goodman in San Francisco on 
March 24, Wirin will go to Washington 
to attempt to arrange through the State 
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THOUSAND CHINESE citizens are 

prepared to testify to the truth of 
reports that U.S. armed forces used germ 
warfare and committed aggressive acts 
against Chinese neutrality in the Korean 
war, said Los Angeles attorney A. L. 
Wirin upon his return from China early 
in March. 


Wirin, the first American to receive a 
passport for travel to China, spent seven 
weeks gathering evidence for his clients 
John and Sylvia Powell and Julian Schu- 
man. The defendants are charged with 
sedition because of stories carried in the 
now-defunct China Monthly Review. Pow- 
ell was publisher and editor of the Re- 


view, an English-language magazine pub- 
lished in Shanghai before and during the 
Korean War. 

Among the witnesses, who have agreed 
to appear, Wirin said, were four ex-offi- 
cials of the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment: Wong Wen-hao, former premier; 
Gen. Wei Li-huang, former field marshal 
in Manchuria; Chi Chao-ting, former 
manager of the Bank of China, and 
Judge Mei Ju-au, Chinese representative 
at the trial of Japanese war crimjnals 
after World War II. 


GROUND FOR ACQUITTAL: The law- 
yer also talked with Chinese scientfts 
who studied the evidence. Among them 


were entomologists, pathologists and bac- 
teriologists educated in such U.S. univer- 
sities as Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Cornell 
and the U. of California. He was shown 


“a bomb with American markings,” 


which allegedly had been filled with flies, 
beetles and midges carrying anthrax bac- 
illi. Anthrax is a contagious and malig- 
nant animal disease. The evidence pre- 
sented to Wirin included the preserved 
brain of a man said to have died from 
respiratory anthrax. 


Regarding the evidence, Wirin said: 
“My skepticism regarding it is now sub- 
stantially dissipated.” He contended 
there was a “sufficient amount of it ‘oe 


Dept. to bring witnesses to the US. 
China insists that the U.S. negotiate 
an agreement for “judicial assistance” 
before this can be done and to date the 
tate Dept. has refused to consider such 
an agreement. Unless arrangements are 
made for the appearance of witnesses 
and, evidence in the U.S. court, Wirin 
said, he will move for dismissal or indefi- 
nite postponement of the case on the 
ground that “the State Dept. is prevent- 
ing the defense from securing evidence.” 
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“Not for one moment do I think that 
the purpose of the American State De- 
partment is to make friends.” 

—JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
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AN EDITORIAL STATEMENT ON HARRY TRUMAN AND THE BOMB 





Is there a measure of pity for a very small man? 


OBERT TRUMBULL of the N.Y. 

Times’ Tokyo Bureau last year wrote 
that the atomic bomb had brought “com- 
bat conditions to everyone's living room.” 
He wrote a book, Nine Who Survived Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki, to bring that point 
home to people. In it he said that “radia- 
tion indeed brought the onset of old age 
and death somewhat earlier to Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki.” He noted the increased 
incidence of leukemia and cataracts. The 
American Atomic Bomb Casualty Com- 
mission, more than a decade after Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki were blasted, noted 
that there was a higher rate of babies de- 
formed at birth, of the still-born and of 
miscarriages. 

One survivor of Hiroshima told Trum- 
bull that after the bomb fell in 1945 he 
saw the burned leaving the city and 
“thought of a ghost parade from hell.” 
That parade now goes on into the second 
generation. 

It is conceivable that a man in the 
fever of war, and with perhaps no vision 
of the horrors he was unleashing, might 
have given the signal to drop the bomb 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in the belief 


that he was right. 


It is harder to imagine that such a 
man, seeing the horrors that have come 
upon the Japanese babies unborn at the 
time of the blast, could remark 13 years 
later that he has “no qualms” about his 





fateful order. It is inconceivable that a 
man, knowing the atomic horror that 
now haunts the living rooms and the 
nurseries of al] the world, should feel] no 
regrets, 

ET HARRY S. TRUMAN has prov- 


en equal to this test. When the City 
Council of Hiroshima protested his an- 


nouncement that he suffered “no qualms” 
he replied last week. He said the Japan- 
ese had brought it on themselves by the 
“shot in the back” at Pearl Harbor and 
by refusing to surrender. He said that the 
bomb had saved Japan from an invasion 
that, according to military estimates, 
would have cost the lives of 250,000 Al- 
Med invaders and an equal number of 
Japanese. The A-bombing, he said, “was 
urgent and necessary for the prospective 
welfare of both Japan and the Allies.” 

We asked the noted authority on Asia 
Arthur Upham Pope for comment. He 
said: “Oceans of plausible-sounding ex-~ 
cuses will never wipe out that damned 
spot which is a dark stain on our history. 
Mr. Truman has assumed that the mili- 
tary intelligence forecast of casualties that 
were to be saved by the wholesale mas- 
sacres were absolutely sound and depend- 
able. Was military intelligence eorrect in 
estimating the defense of the Maginot 
Line? Were they correct in estimating 
the resistance of the Polish army? And 
what a fantastic error they made in es- 
timating Russia’s ability to resist!” 

In the spring of 1945 the war was over 


jn Europe. The Russians were about to 
throw their massive weight into the bale 
ance against Japan—though, to some in 
Washington, this seemed more a menace 
than a hope. Most of the Pacific islands 
had already fallen to the Allies. And the 
A-Bomb was in the President’s hands. 


ATE MISCAST Harry Truman. It put 

a small man in a great man’s role. It 

enabled him to go on and sanction the 

dropping of gasoline bombs to burn other 

non-white people in Korea, in a senseless 

conflict which will go down in history as 
“Harry Truman’s war.” 

Witnessing the ghostly parade from 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, some Americans 
might have blamed themselves (many 
innocent ones did). Some might have 
cried out against all war. Most at least 
would maintain a mourner’s silence. 

But Harry Truman told the ghosts and 
their bereaved ones and their deformed 
ones that he had no qualms. Perhaps, 
mixed with their contempt, the people of 
Japan—and the world—will have a meas- 
ure of pity for one small man. 

—THE EDITORS 





AEC false reports 


(Continued from Page 1) 
suaded the President to shelve all nego- 
tiations for suspending the tests. 

The AEC resumed its drumfire against 
the increasing number of scientists who 
warned of the dangers of continued test- 
jing and called for top-level negotiations 
to end them. The AEC said the dangers 
were negligible and, in any case, a ban 
was unworkable because tests could be 
kept secret from any practical monitor- 
ing system. 

On Sept. 19 the AEC held a test de- 
signed, among other things, to show that 
bomb blasts could escape detection, It 
was a “little, tiny atom bomb,” as the 
AEC’s Dr. Willard F. Libby described it 
later. He said the “little fellow” was 
touched off 2,000 feet inside a Nevada 
mountain at a point 800 feet from the 
top. Still, the baby bomb crushed to rub- 
ble some 400,000 tons of rock and made 
the mountain jump six inches. The AEC 
promptly announced that the blast was 
not detectable more than a few hundred 
miles away. 


SHIFT TO THE SENATE: There were 
press reports that seismographs had pick- 
ed up the shock waves in distant parts 
of the world, but officially the AEC re- 
port stood: an atom bomb had been 
touched off almost without detection. It 
seemed to doom hopes for a test-suspen- 
sion plan. 

Scientists who questioned the AEC re- 
port brought the matter to the attention 
of the Disarmament Subcommittee of the 
Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee. 
On Feb. 28 Stassen told the subcommit- 
tee that seismographs as far as 1,000 
miles away had picked up the under- 
ground shot. The AEC, in a statement 
issued on March 4, stuck to its figure 
of 250 miles. 

Then, subcommittee chairman Hubert 
H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) checked with 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
found that almost every seismograph in 
the Western U.S. had recorded the un- 
derground shot, and that it had been 
noted as far away as Fairbanks, Alaska, 
2,300 miles from the blast. 


INQUIRY IS ASKED: On March 7 the 
AEC made its first inquiry of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and on March 11 
it issued a terse correction, admitting its 
earlier figure was way off. Dr. Hugo 
Wolfe, acting chairman of the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists, said it ap- 
peared that the AEC’s “purpose was to 
mislead the American public and to in- 
fluence public opinion against the idea 
of an agreement on inspected cessation 
of nuclear testing. In view of the gravity 
of its subject and its relation to the fu- 
ture welfare of all mankind, I suggest 
that an official inquiry into the methods 
and viewpoints of the AEC is long over- 
due.” 





Hope for such a probe died fast when 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, in a hearing on March 
15, accepted Dr. Libby’s statement that 
“there was absolutely no intent to de- 
ceive anyone.” It was called an “honest 
error.”” But on March 16 Dr. Libby modi- 
fied earlier opposition to banning nu- 
clear tests; he proposed quotas on the 
amount of radioactive material each 
country could send into the atmosphere. 


AEC and its scientists, particularly 
Teller, have come under bitter attack 
from scientific quarters before. Harrison 
Brown, professor of geo-chemistry at the 
California Institute of Technology, last 
week read a paper shortly to be published 
by the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. In it 
Brown charges that Teller is “motivated 
by a deep-rooted hatred of the Soviet 
Union which borders on the fanatical” 
and is “willfully distorting the realities 
of the situation.” 


TELLER’S “SMALL DOSES”: Dr. Teller, 
who is credited with fathering the H- 
Bomb and with beating down opposition 
to it by more thoughtful colleagues, has 
held that the bomb can be used in small 
doses “‘to liberate oppressed people with- 
out bombing them to bits.” He said that 
nuclear explosions have no more effect 
on @ person than the radium in his wrist- 
watch dial. Scientists have pointed out 
the fallacy in the wrist-watch theory by 
noting that people do not take wrist- 
watch radium internally or wear it where 
it would effect their genitalia. In the 
latter cases, even such an amount could 
be harmful. 


Teller and the AEC have said that nu- 
clear testing could go on indefinitely 
without danger, though AEC researchers 
note a 50% rise of deadly strontium-90 
in the bones of children. For a year after 
the blast at Bikini that showered the 
unlucky Japanese fishing schooner Lucky 
Dragon, the AEC concealed the range 
and destructiveness of the weapon. It 
angered Japan by denying what was evi- 
dent to the Japanese—that its seamen 
had been seriously injured, one of them 
fatally—and that its fish supply had 
been contaminated by the blast. 


CLICKING COUNTERS: In 1955 the 
AEC announced that no shot in that 
year’s spring series in Nevada would ex- 
ceed the yield of any shots in the 1953 
series, Yet a year later the director of 
the tests admitted the promise was false. 
The AEC had repeatedly said there was 
no danger from the Navada tests, but an 
on-the-spot survey by The Reporter mag- 
azine (May 16, 1957) showed school 
rooms where the Geiger counter couldn't 
click fast enough to register the radio- 
activity; women dying of leukemia attri- 
buted to radiation; people losing their 
hair, and sheep, horses and cattle dying 
after drinking from irradiated water 
holes. 


Editor Robert A. Crandall of the Ton- 
opah, Nev., Times-Bonanza, told The Re- 








“HELLO, CAPE CANAVERAL? 


porter that AEC agents would visit him 
after he reported events casting doubt 
on AEC assurances. He quoted them as 
saying in effect: “Well, of course, the 
communists would like us to stop the 
tests, too.” 


Last July the San Francisco Chronicle 
carried an editorial entitled: “A SUG- 
GESTION FOR THE AEC: COMMIT 
SUICIDE.” It said the AEC “has grown 
s0 that its tentacles extend into nearly 
every field of national activity—diplo- 
macy, power development, public health, 
basic research, education,.medicine, agri- 
culture and the use of vast areas of pub- 
lic lands ... Split and fused atoms are 
here to stay. They should be taken from 
behind the curtain and introduced to 
the people. Like the rest of science and 
invention they should be incorporated in- 
to the democratic way of life.” 


MARS BLUFF, S.C.: Popular uneasiness 
was heightened last week when ga B-47 
jet bomber accidentally dropped an A- 
bomb on a farm in Mars Bluff, near Flor- 
ence, S.C. It left a crater 35 feet deep 
and 75 feet wide, damaged six houses and 
a church, but almost miraculously killed 
no one. Six persons were injured. The 
damage was caused by TNT used to trig- 
ger the bomb which was not armed and 
thus did not explode as a nuclear weapon. 
Though the AEC and the Defense Dept. 
issued prompt assurances that there 
would be no fall-out, they rushed decon- 
tamination teams to the area. Both agen- 
cies said that materials released in such 
an accident “could be hazardous only if 
taken internally, as by breathing.” 
The people of Mars Bluff and the rest 
of the nation held their breath as the 
realization grew that bombers were con- 
stantly in the skies loaded with nuclear 
weapons. The N.Y. Times on March 13 
said: “An undisclosed number of acci- 
dents involving atomic bombs has occur- 
red since the Air Force started carrying 
the perfected weapons in training and 
alert flights.” It was known that another 
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WELL, PROFESSOR, IS IT UP?” 


bomb had been jettisoned into the sea 
after an air collision. 


OH, MY GOSH!: The accident had re- 
percussions around the world, particular- 
ly in England where a campaign is under 
way against the flight of nuclear-armed 
aircraft on alert missions. There were 
two fears: (1) that an aircrew could 
“goof,” as cone did in South Carolina; 
2) more seriously, that someone could 
mistake the boner for a real atomic ate 
tack and give the signal for reprisals. 

Humanity could be wiped out by a 
young pilot who might say, as did the 
one over Mars Bluff last week: “My 
Gosh, I just lost a bomb.” 


ACPFB RESTRICTED 


Court limits assistance 
to the foreign born 


HE NEW YORK State attorney gen- 

eral and the courts have forced the 
American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born to register as a charitable 
organization but have barred the Com- 
mittee from financing legal aid to indi- 
viduals fighting deportation, denatural- 
ization or other victimization by immi- 
gration authorities. 

The Committee may publicize such 
cases but can raise funds only for its 
legislative and educational work for im- 
proved immigration laws, under a stipu- 
lation signed March 11 ending 30 months 
of harassment under a N.Y. law enacted 
in 1954 to curb fake charities. 

The attack on the Committee was be- 
gun by then Atty. Gen, (now U.S. Sen- 
ator) Jacob Javits and continued by his 
Buccessor, Louis J. Lefkowitz. The Com- 
mittee was forced to capitulate without 
fighting the case further in the courts 
because it had been enjoined since last 
June from raising funds even for its own 
defense. 
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Jimcrow 


By Louis E. Burnham 

HERE IS A SINGLE block in New 

York City in which 3,871 people live. 
The block is in Harlem; its residents 
are Negroes. They want to get out of 
the dreary tenements, reduced to decay 
and ruin by years of hard use and ne- 
glect. But they can’t. Some are too poor 
to move. Others can afford a better home, 
a better neighborhood, but they, too, are 
condemned to stay—or to move on to 
another block, usually in Harlem, not 
much better than their present home. 


This is the modern American ghetto. 
It is almost as if society had ringed this 
block, this community, with a high fence 
and marked it: Negroes must live here! 

Segregation in housing has yielded 
less to popular demand than any other 
field. It limits and threatens to cancel 
gains won in the battle to integrate 
schools, establish fair employment prac- 
tices and insure equal access“to public 
facilities. It creates slums which not only 
imprison the minorities condemned to 
live in them, but also threaten the health 
and security of the entire community. 


THE 22 MILLION: The difficulties and 
the prospects of eliminating jimcrow in 
housing are the subject of a recent sur- 
vey conducted by the National Lawyers 
Guild. Results of the survey are pub- 
lished in the current (Spring) issue of 
the Guild Review. 

Almost 22,000,000 Americans are di- 
rectly affected by the invisible ‘white 
only” sign on most of the country’s real 
estate. Of these, more than 18,000,000 
are what the census describes as “‘non- 
whites,” 17,000,000 Negroes and about 
@ million other colored people. Three 
million or more are Puerto Ricans and 
Mexicans. 

It is estimated that 40,000,000 dwell- 
ing units are out of bounds for these 
Americans. A 1946 government report 
showed that of 3,293,406 homes occupied 
by non-whites 35% needed major re- 
pairs as against 16% of white homes. 
Almost 50% of all non-white homes had 
outdoor privies. While 82% of white 
homes had electricity, 57% of the non- 
white did not. 


PROPERTY VALUES: The social blight 
so apparent in Negro, Puerto Rican and 
Mexicane communities has provided the 
argument used by real estate interests 
to keep the slum intact. If these people 
move to other communities, they say, 
property values will plunge. A formidable 
barrier to integration in housing is the 
widespread notion that minority status 
and squalor are inseparable. 

A recent letter to the N.Y. Times 
points out, however: “What really causes 








Humanite, Paris 


property depreciation is overcrowding 
and lack of proper maintenance. This 
will never stop as long as minorities are 
confined within limited areas of the 
city, which permits landlords to take 
advantage of their helplessness.” At a 
rate of concentration comparable to the 
Harlem block, the entire U.S. population 
could be housed in half of New York 
City. The consequences in terms of dis- 
ease, crime and the inadequacy of com- 
munity facilities would be disastrous for 
the nation, 


SHAKEDOWN: The Guild survey points 
out that only bigots and wunscrup- 
ulous real estate merchants profit from 
residential segregation. The ghetto seems 
to justify the former’s contention that 
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THE BLIGHT OF JIMCROW 
The landlord takes advantage... 


Negroes—because they are poor and live 
in substandard dwellings—are inferior. 
The latter reap a huge profit in extra- 
high rents from tenants to whom most 
cf the market is closed. And when a 
l-egro succeeds in buying property in 
a previously lily-white neighborhood, 
speculators encourage white residents to 
sell in panic. This enables the broker to 
buy low and sell high. For there are al- 
ways scores of Negro families waiting 
and eager to occupy each newly-vacated 
house on the new residential beachhead. 


Thus, “it is not the occupancy by 
members of the minority groups that 
depresses real estate values, but the 
myth or fear that this depression of 
value will occur.” It is like a run on a 
bank: nothing will guarantee its failing 
so much as the rumor that it’s failing. 
But in housing even this dip in values 
is at best temporary, almost momentary. 
It lasts from the moment word spreads 
that Negroes have moved in down the 
block or across the street to the moment 
the white neighbors turn over to a broker 
the homes in which they have invested 
their life’s savings, at a loss. It is more 
than restored the moment the broker 
sells the same property at inflated prices 
to the Negro newcomers. 


OUGHT TO BE A LAW: Jimcrow in 
housing is maintained by a wide variety 
of sanctions. Some are legal and take the 
form of state constitutional and munici- 
pal code provisions, statutory and ad- 
ministrative regulations, or zoning ordi- 
nances. Restrictive covenants, though 
unenforceable in the courts, are still 
prevalent. Beyond these are economic 
compulsions such as the refusal to fi- 
nance construction or repairs of prop- 
erty for minorities. Discrimination in the 
use of community facilities and subject- 
ing minorities to social indignities 
play an important part. And where none 
of these is effective, violence is a last re- 
sort. 


As a result of all these measures, less 





still rides high in field of 
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EXTS OF STATE and city laws and 

resolutions of Public Housing Author- 
ities relating to fair housing prace- 
tices are included in a pamphlet en- 
titled: Nondiscrimination Clauses in Re- 
gard to Public Housing, Private Housing 
and Urban Redevelopment Undertakings. 
October, 1957 (revised). 

This government pamphlet may be ob- 
tained from the Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 
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than 1% of the 9,000,000 new homes built 
between 1935 and 1950 were open to 
Negroes. As of 1952 only about 50,000 
out of almost 3,000,000 dwellings insured 
with public money through the Federal 
Housing Agency were available to them. 


The correction of this situation lies 
first of all, the Guild survey contends, in 
firm governmental policy. Housing anti- 
discrimination laws will ‘disperse the 
demand of minority groups among all 
neighborhoods and will, at the same 
time, eliminate areas of majority exclu- 
siveness to which the panic-stricken 
may run.” 


LEGAL BASIS: The survey traces the 
history and the status of such laws on 
a federal, state and municipal level. On 
a national scale, Congress has adopted 
no law relating to segregation in public 
or other housing. Many legal experts are 
agreed, however, that it has the au- 
thority to do so. One of the 1866 Civil 
Rights Statutes, adopted to implement 
the 13th Amendment, provides: “All citi- 
zens of the United States shall have the 
same right, in every State and Territory, 
as is enjoyed by white citizens thereof to 
inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold and 
convey real and personal property.” On 
several occasions the courts have upheld 
this principle as applied to the govern- 
ment’s public housing program. 


In 1957 five states passed laws dealing 
with discrimination in housing: Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Minnesota. The first four pro- 
hibited discrimination in  publicly-as- 
sisted housing. Minnesota declared that 
equal opportunity to “buy, rent and en- 
joy” property is a civil right, and set up 
a commission to conduct a two-year study 
of the situation in that state. Previously 
state laws had been passed in Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island and New York. 


N.Y.C. SETS PACE: About 30 cities have 
ordinances forbidding segregation in 
publicly financed or assisted housing. 
[See box on this page]. Only one, New 
York, has banned jimcrow in private 





COUNCILMAN ISAACS TO SPEAK 


N.Y. meeting Mar. 26 
on jimcrow housing 


NTEGRATION in housing will be the 

theme of a meeting sponsored by the 
New York City chapter of the Natl. 
Lawyers Guild at the Hotel Victoria, 
Seventh Ave. & 5lst St., Wed., March 
26, at 8 p.m. 





Speakers will include Dr. Algernon D. 
Black, chairman, Natl. Committee on Dis- 
crimination in Housing; Dr. Robert M. 
Maclver, professor emeritus of political 
philosophy, Columbia Univ.; Hubert T. 
Delaney, Guild vice-pres. and chairman 
of the Inter-Group Committee on New 
York’s Public Schools, and Stanley M. 
Isaacs, minority leader of the City Coun- 
cil. 

Isaacs was one of the sponsors of the 
law passed by the Council last year to 
ban discrimination in private housing. 
The law takes effect April 1. 


The conference will explore all aspects 
of the integration problem in the houting 
field and will consider similar legislation 
on a state level. 


housing 


housing. The Isaacs-Brown-Sharkey bill 
last September survived a heated passage 
through the City Council, and will take 
effect April 1. Under the stimulus of 
New York’s example, fair housing legis- 
lation covering private housing has re- 
cently been introduced in seven other 
cities. The Lawyers Guild survey includes 
a model bill upon which legislation may 
be patterned in other areas. 


Public and cooperative housing have 
been the opening wedges from which the 
practice of non-discrimination has 
spread, ever so slowly, to private dwell- 
ings. Many of the co-op projects have 
been sponsored by such unions as the 
Intl. Ladies Garment Workers, the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Am- 
algamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen, and the United Auto Work- 
ers. 


THE FUTURE—IF ANY: The survey 
points out that often what is needed 
to change an all-white community into 
an integrated one is simply a determined, 
active force, a “beneficial agent,” prepared 
to overcome the obstacles of the banks 
and lending agencies, allay unfounded 
community fears, and strengthen the 
nation’s communities with the richness 
of integrated, intercultural living. The 
opposition, though virulent, does not run 
so deep as is commonly supposed. A Dec., 
1956, report of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center revealed that 58% of 
Northerners would not object to Negro 
neighbors, an increase of 23% since 1942. 


Under the pressure of the fast-grow- 
ing Negro urban communities, continued 
segregation foreshadows ‘‘the decay of 
cities a. i ever-widening racial hatred 
and tension,” the Lawyers Guild con- 
tends. The alternative is “friendship, 
mutual help and the advantage of social 
tranquility and harmony.” In a world in 
which a majority of the people are col- 
ored “there need not be—indeed, there 
cannot be—a continuing process of racial 
hatred. The future can only be a future 
of racial harmony and peace—or there 
will be no future at all.” 
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IF A 6-YEAR-OLD CAN LEARN, SO CAN ADULTS 





Little Jimmy Braden 
gets a lesson on rights 


Carl Braden and his wife, Anne, were the central figures in the famous 
Kentucky sedition case in which they and other white persons were indicted 
because they helped a Negro family buy a home in a segregated Louisville sub- 
urb. Before the case was finally dismissed following the Supreme Court ruling 
outlawing state sedition lows, Carl Braden (sentenced to 15 years) spent eight 
months in prison. The Bradens still live in Louisville and boih cre now Field Rene 
resentatives of the Southern Conference Educational Fund. Following are c.-- 
cerpts from a talk at the Church of the Holy Trinity in Brooklyn, N. Y., last 
month during the parish’s seventh annual Negro History Week celebration. 


By Carl Braden 


ITHOUT STRUGGLE there can be 

no progress. This is one of the 
things bothering people today. Many 
people are saying, “Oh, there are ter- 
rible things happening in the South. 
Governor Faubus calls out the troops. 
They blow up schools in Nashville. They 
blow up houses in Louisville. They beat 
up people on the streets in Birmingham.” 
Certainly, these atrocities should not be 
committed but out of these things can 
come the realization of what we are try- 
ing to do. The problem is to do some- 
thing creative out of these events that 
look so terrible and make the future look 
so dark. It is up to us to grab hold of 
them and do something creative. That is 
what we are trying to do in the South. 

There is a process of education that 
goes on as a result of these struggles. 
The people in the South are learning to 
live together, a few here and there per- 
haps, but more and more of them, and 
this results from the fact that there is 
a process of struggle. 

How the education process comes 
about in race relations has been demon- 
strated in my own family within the last 
year. I'd like to tell you this little story 
about my son Jimmy. 


HILE I WAS IN PRISON, Jimmy 

spent ten months with his grand- 
parents in Alabama. This was from the 
age of three until he was almost four. 
This was three years ago and I am not 
s0 sure that his stay in Alabama did not 
have some effect on him. It was demon- 
strated when, about a year ago, the 
schools in Louisville were desegregated, 
or at least we had token integration. 
Jimmy was the only white child to at- 
tend his kindergarden. We are the only 
white family that did not transfer our 
child out of our school. 

We got through the kindergarten year 
all right but we noticed that Jimmy was 
having difficulties. We had to take him 
to the Child Guidance Clinic. We tried 
to talk to him about how some people 
had their ancestors come from Africa, 
and other people had their ancestors 
come from Europe, and they were a dif- 
ferent color; that originally all people 
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originated in Asia. 

Jimmy likes to look at the globe of the 
world, so we told him how some people 
went into the snow lands and their skins 
turned yellow because of snow glare; 
some of them went to Africa and their 
skins turned black because of the sun; 
and some went to Europe and their skins 
turned white because of the clouds. He 
understood this intellectually [Laugh- 
ter] but his emotions had not been train- 
ed as yet; and this is exactly what is 
happening to a lot of people in the South, 
and is the reason I want to tell you the ~ 
rest of this story. 


ELL, COME LAST SUMMER and 

vacation time, he went down to 
Alabama to visit his grandparents, who 
disagree with me on this question about 
as much as it is possible to disagree with 
anybody. When he came back, he did 
not say anything but something hap- 
pened. The children next door to us— 
there were four of them—transferred to 
the white school. 

All of a sudden, Jimmy began to come 
up with remarks like “these colored peo- 
ple moving in around here.” Our neigh- 
borhod is somewhat mixed; it is a 
checkerboard pattern, one block white, 
the next block Negro, and so on. Pretty 
soon he said, “Daddy, why are you send- 
ing me to a nigger school?” I said, 
“What!” He said, “Don’t you know I’m 
going to a nigger school? I’m the only 
white boy there!” 

I said, ‘‘What’s the matter with that? 
I thought you understood that some peo- 
ples’ skins are dark, and some are white, 
and besides that, I don’t want you using 
that term nigger! That is a terrible term 
to be using. These people are called Ne- 
groes, just like white people are called 
Caucasians, and you ought not to be dis- 
tinguishing people by their color any- 
way.” 

So this went on, and he entered the 
first grade, the only white child in the 
school. Gradually one thing that hap- 
pened was that he became attached to 
a little girl in his class named Lynette, 
so this eased the situation. [Laughter] 
Another reason the situation was eased 
was that our little girl, who is five years 
old, and three other white children en- 
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ALL WE ASK 
IS EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY, 
AND EQUAL. 
PAY FOR EQUAL 
ABILITY.” 











A 24% x 3 INCH PLEA FOR TOLERANCE 
The Southern Confererce Educational Fund has issued a tiny 36-page booklet 
with drawings and text by Frank Hanley as another weapon in the war on pre- 
judice. They are 10c each, or 12 for $1, postpaid, from Fund headquarters at 
822 Perdido St., New Orleans 12, La. 

















JIMMY AND SISTER ANITA 
No use putting Pop in jail 


tered the kindergarten. This was gradu- 
alism almost to the extreme! [Laughter] 
Anyhow, the problem still existed. What 
happened next was that the four white 
children moved away and a Negro fam- 
ily moved in. 


AST WEEK THINGS REALLY came 

to a head. Jimmy came home and 
said: “Daddy, we heard about Harriet 
Tubman in school today. They said she 
was a very great woman, that she saved 
300, maybe 400 people, that she took the 
slaves from the South and got them to 
Canada. Why were these people slaves?” 

I said: “Jim, we explained that to you 
before. They brought these people over 
here because they wanted to work them 
for nothing—the lazy, shiftless, white 
people—they needed people to do their 
work for them [Laughter], so they 
brought these people over here from Af- 
rica and put them to work.” 


He said: “Didn't they do anything to 
get free?” 


“Yes,” I said, “almost 100 years ago 
they were officially freed by President 
Lincoln. We have been over this before.” 

He said, “I remember now.” 


I said: “But the thing of it is, Jimmy, 
that in the last 100 years we have been 
trying to reestablish real freedom in this 
country. That is the reason I had to go 
to prison, because we are taking part in 
this struggle.” 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘why don’t the Negro 
people fight?” 

I said: “Jim, they are fighting.” 

“Oh,” he said, “are you fighting with 
them?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “that is exactly what 
I am doing—mother and I are both 
working with the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund to try to get white 
people to see how wrong it is to deny 
ether people their rights.” 

“Oh, so that’s it,” he asked, “we want 
to get our rights? We don’t want to be 
pushed around?” 

“Yes,” I said, “that’s right; we don’t 
want to see anybody else pushed around.” 

“That’s why they put you in jail?” 
“Yes.” 

“When you got out of jail, you kept on 
fighting?” “‘That’s right.” 

Then he said: “They’re not going to 
put you in jail any more because they 
know it won’t do any good!” [Laughter 
and prolonged applause]. 

This morning when I left home for 
the airport, he said: “Good luck, Daddy, 
we're all behind you.” [Laughter]. 

This is from a boy six and a half years 
old! If a boy six and a half can learn, 
why the rest of the people can learn. too. 
All the struggle needs is patience, firm- 
ness, conviction, understanding and 
compassion, That is what we are trying 
to apply to the situation in the South. 


BID FOR UNITY MADE 


Plan independent 
socialist ticket in 
Penna. elections 


Special to the Guardian 
PHILADELPHIA 
HE PENNSYLVANIA Socialist Worke 
ers Party has announced plans te 
place an independent socialist ticket on 
the ballot for the coming state elections, 
While collecting signatures for its own 
candidates, the SWP says it will cone 
tinue to seek agreement among other 
groups for a united ticket. In a Feb. 18 
letter to the Communist Party, the Soe 
cialist Party-Social Democratic Federae 
tion, the Socialist Labor Party and the 
Independent Socialist League, the SWP 
urged an immediate conference “to dise 
cuss the creation of a united socialist 
ticket and the planks of a socialist plate 
form upon which we can have common 
agreement.” To date, none of the groups 
have replied. 


TIME IS SHORT: The SWP has nome 
jnated Herbert Lewin, well-known un- 
ionist, for Governor. He has previously 
run for Governor and Senator on the 
SWP ticket. Other nominees are: For 
Lieutenant-Governor, Eloise Fickland, 
active in the civil rights and trade union 
movements; for U.S. Senator, Ethel Pet- 
erson, a Philadelphia bookkeeper; for 
State Secy. of Internal Affairs, Louis 
Shoemaker, a Perkasie farmer. 





To get on the Pennsylvania ballot, in- 
dependent nominees must file a minti- 
mum of 12,015 signatures. The SWP aims 
at 16,000 to assure a ballot place. The 
period for the collection of signatures ig 
brief, running from March 18 to April 8. 
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Mittelberg in Eulenspiegel, 
“Hereditary malformations? I can’t, for 
the life of me, see it.” 


MARCHERS HEAD FOR UN 


‘Walk for Peace’ to 
protest bomb tests 


N MARCH 29 VOLUNTEERS from 

New Haven and Philadelphia will 
begin a “Walk For Peace” to United 
Nations headquarters in New York. The 
hike will demonstrate support for the 
expedition of the Golden Rule into 
the danger zone of the Pacific where 
the U.S. has scheduled nuclear tests this 
spring. The Golden Rule, forced back 
once by storms, is due to sail again from 
San Pedro on March 20. 

The peace-walkers plan to hold meet- 
ings along the way and reach New York 
on April 3. They will carry placards 
reading: “We Are Walking to the United 
Nations to Ask All Nations To End Nu- 
clear Tests.” The demonstration is spon- 
frored by the Walk For Peace Committee 
which included some of those associated 
with the voyage of the Golden Rule. 
Among them are: A. J. Muste, Bayard 
Rustin and Robert Gilmore. 
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MAJORITY OF ACCUSED CAN‘T AFFORD LAWYERS 





New study shows 


Nepean ONE would suppose that 
the administration of justice in 20th 
Century America had advanced far be- 
yond the condition described by Oliver 
Goldsmith in the harsh and early days 
of the industrial revolution in England. 
Goldsmith noted that “law grinds the 
poor and rich men rule the law.” 

The fact is, though, that the differ- 
ence is more apparent than real. A 
survey recently released by the Natl. 
Lawyers Guild reveals that the cost of 
justice, like everything else, is almost 
sky-high in the U.S.A. The folks who need 
it most can usually afford it least. 

Fifty per cent of the defendants in 
indictments voted by the Grand Jury 
in Chicago during the past several years 
could not afford an attorney. In Memp- 
his the figure was 56%, in Boston “more 
than half.” For the nation as a whole 
the most serious problem in criminal 
law is how to get equal justice and due 
process for the majority of those ac- 
cused. 


‘RIGHT’ TO COUNSEL: There can be no 
question that these indigent defendants 
need lawyers. Most stand before the bar 
frightened by the forbidding language 
and stern procedures of the courts; some 
are in an actual state of shock, They 
are often friendless and homeless. Many 
are members of minority groups which 
are seldom represented on the juries of 
their “peers’’. Others speak and under- 
stand English with difficulty, or not 
at all. 

Whether such defendants get the 
lawyers they so desperately need de- 
pends on circumstances beyond their 
control. The Supreme Court has ruled 
that in every Federal criminal case the 
defendant has a right to counsel. 

The great majority of felonies, how- 
ever, come to trial in state courts, and 
here the practice varies widely. All 
states are required to provide adequate 
representation in capital cases. But if 


the defendant’s life is not at stake—if 
he is merely liable, upon conviction, to 
five, or ten, or 99 years—there is no 
national rule of conduct which guaran- 
tees him the lawyer he can’t afford. 


LUE PROCESS? In a 1948 case, Bute 
v. Ilkinois, the Supreme Court, over the 
dissents of Justices Black, Douglas, 
Murphy and Rutledge, refused to re- 
quire assignment of counsel in non- 
capital cases in state courts. Justice 
Black commented: “Certainly due pro- 
cess shows no less solicitude for liberty 
than for life.” 

What happens, then, in the states? 
Only ten provide for the assignment of 






law still ‘grinds the poor’ 


THERE’S JUSTICE FOR ALL—IF THEY CAN PAY FOR IT 


Harry Cook (above) couldn’t, so he’s evicted. Cases like his swamp the Legal 


lawyers, with compensation determined 
by law or fixed by the court in other than 
capital cases. New Jersey is one of these. 
There counsel is assigned to impover- 
ished defendants from county lists of 
lawyers, taken alphabetically. As a re- 
sult every lawyer in the state is assigned 
to a criminal case once every two or 
three years. 

The main objection to this system is 
that it does not provide funds for proper 
investigation, a vital necessity in most 
serious criminal cases. Further, some of 
the attorneys may be inexperienced in 
criminal trial work or trial work gener- 
ally. Since 1956 judges have been per- 
mitted to deviate from the alphabetical 
list where the seriousness of the alleged 
offense warrants it. 


LEGAL AID SOCIETY: In the nation’s 
largest city, New York, there is no ma-~ 
chinery provided by law for the defense 
of the accused poor. The indigent de- 
fendant must turn to the Legal Aid Soci- 
ety, founded in 1876. 

The LAS conducts its work with funds 
raised through voluntary contributions. 
In 1956 it carried a case load of 70,000, 
including some 28,000 criminal cases. 
The latter were handled by a staff of 20 
lawyers under an _  attorney-in-charge 
and an attorney-assistant. 

The Society has won high praise for 
its devotion to the causes of its clients 
and the zeal with which it represents 





| The Fund for 


»BOTING THAT “socialist thinking in 
6M the U.S. has traditionally neglected 
analytical and basic theoretical work,” 
a group of individuals interested in aid- 
og Marxist research have established 
The Fund for Social Analysis “to bring 
together people who want to encourage 
such studies and to provide financial as- 
sistance toward their production.” 

The Fund’s policy statement also said: 
“Under the recent pressures for social 
conformity, research on problems opened 
up by Marxist theory has dwindled to a 
particularly low level, [retarding] the so- 
cialist and labor movements in our 
country ... The Fund [hopes] to cor- 
rect this situation by providing grants- 
in-aid for research and publication to 
social scientists analyzing or applying 
Marxist hypotheses.” 

Operating without paid personnel or 
overhead costs, the fund will distribute 
in grants all money raised.by the spon- 
sors. Grants ranging from $500 to $3,000 

more under special circumstances— 
will be made by a Committee on Awards. 


i 


Social Analysis 


The 1958 Awards Committee consists of 
Frank Coe, Irving Kaplan, Harry Mag- 
doff, Stanley Moore, Russ Nixon, Ann- 
ette Rubinstein and J. Raymond Walsh, 


HOW TO APPLY: In granting aid, the 
Awards Committee will give preference 
to topics bearing on current problems 
and on the U.S. over those of purely 
historical interest and those concerned 
with other countries. Studies already 
under way will be given preference over 
projects merely in outline. The commit- 
tee’s decision will be considered final. 


Applicants for grants offered this year 
should give name and address; outline 
of project and parts that may have been 
drafted; publication plans; amount of 
money requested and proposed use; pre- 
vious publications, if any; relevant bio- 
graphical data® such references as appli- 
cants may wish to submit. They should 
enclose extra copies. Applications should 
be addressed to: The Corresponding Sec- 
retary, The Fund for Social Analysis, 
Room 2800, 165 Broadway, New York. 


Aid Society 


them. Thousands of new arrivals in New 
York — Negroes from the inhospitable 
South, Puerto Ricans from their island 
homeland, immigrants from Europe — 
have turned to this poor man’s “mouth- 
piece” in time of need. So have thousands 
of long-time residents who simply never 
made a go of things in the big city and 
got caught in the law’s embrace, 


PUBLIC DEFENDERS: But it takes more 
than zeal for 20 lawyers adequately to 
investigate, conduct research, prepare 
motions and memoranda, and argue 
28,000 cases in one year. That turns out 
to be 1,400 cases per lawyer per year, 
or 27 for each of 52 weeks. The LAS 
seems to be faced with the unwelcome 
choice of reducing its case load or hand- 
ling it unsatisfactorily. Its greatest need 
is grants of public funds, permissible in 
all counties of N.Y. State with 200,000 
or more population, with the exception 
of the counties of New York City. 


Just over 40 years ago the first Public 
Defender’s office was established in Los 
Angeles County. Such offices now exist 
in 69 cities and counties of the country. 
Some pubile defenders are elective posts, 
others civil service; most are appointive 
positions. Only three states have pubilc 
defender systems: Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Colorado. 


The main advantage of the system is 
that the defender is not handicapped by 
lack of funds and staff which plagues 
voluntary defense efforts or court-ap- 
pointed counsel. In Los Angeles the staff 
of investigators in the public defender’s 
office handled 10,000 felony cases, in- 
cluding 300 murder cases, in less than a 
decade. “Defense detective” has become 
a new term in the language. In Cook 
County, Ill., public defenders have been 
successful in 57% of appeals since 1931. 


STILL UNSOLVED: Opponents of the 
system point to the danger of having 
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Israeli program offered 
in New York April 9 


PUBLIC SESSION of the Hashomer 
Hatzair convention will be held on 
Wed., April 9, at.7:45 p.m. at the River- 
side Museum, 310 W. 103rd St., New York 
City. The program includes a presenta- 
tion of Israeli songs and dances by the 
Hashomer Hatzair Chorus and Dance 
Group; a dramatization of Israeli’s War 
of Liberation; and reading of greetings 
from the State of Israel and Zionist or- 
ganizations. 
Admission is $1 at the door; 50c for 
youth and students. 


the defenders paid by the government 
they oppose. They see the system as @ 
“step toward socialized law.” Federal 
District Judge Edward J. Dimock, who 
tried one of the Smith Act cases, con- 
tends: “Once the state has acquired 
power over the defense of those whom it 
has accused, the power of the state would 
be absolute indeed.” 


Chief Justice Taft was an early ex- 
ponent of the public defender system, the 
American Bar Assn. an early and con- 
tinuing opponent. The argument remains 
a live one in legal and legislative circles. 
During the last decade more than ten 
bills to create a public defense set-up 
have been defeated in the New York 
legislature. ~ 


However the question is resolved na- 
tionally or in the several states, the 
problem put by Supreme Court Justice 
Brennan at the 1957 annual meeting 
of the LAS remains a vital one: “When 
only the rich can enjoy the law, as a 
doubtful luxury, and the poor, who need 
it most, cannot have it because its ex- 
pense puts it beyond their reach, the 
continued existence of a free democ- 
racy’s very life depends upon making 
the machinery of justice so effective that 
every citizen shall believe in and bene- 
fit by its impartiality and fairness.” 





3 AMERICANS CHARGED 


Storm over a boy 
in a box in Korea 


STORM of protest has arisen in 

South Korea over the U.S. Army’s 
“lynch style” punishment of Kim Choon 
Il (below), a 14-year-old shoeshine boy. 
Kim, charged with petty theft at the 
Ascom City U.S. air base, was stuffed 
and nailed into a box 3912 inches by 1614 
by 13 inches, and flown in a helicoptet 
to Uijongbu, 25 miles away. 


An Army sergeant cut off his hair, @ 
captain tarred his head, hit him several 
times and stabbed him with a fruit knife 
in the arm and just below both knees, 
When the boy was found “whimpering 
and in feeble condition,” the Korean presg 
complained bitterly and revived a came 
paign for a status-of-forces agreement 
with the U.S. Such an agreement would 
provide for South Korean jurisdiction in 
eases involving off-duty offenses of U.S, 
forces. 

In response to widespread popular ree 
sentment and a specific demand of the 
South Korean Home Ministry, the Army 
announced March 7 that it has filed fore 
mal charges against the servicemen in« 
volved. They are: Maj, Thomas G, James, 
Plymouth, Pa., pilot; Capt. Marvin H. 





Kemp, Kilmichael, Miss., beater and stabe 
ber; and M/Sgt. Robert E. Weidensaul, 
Pottsdown, Pa., the barber in the incie 
dent. 
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Cummings in London Daily Express 


“Tf it’s tuberculin tested, radioactive proof, chlorophyll scented, deep frozen and 
pre-wrapped—then maybe, we'll shake it.” 


A hollow crusade 


(Continued from Page 1) 
failing to distinguish between the ideals 
of the free world and the purposes of 
international communism.” 


MORE MANEUVERS: The communique 
ended by authorizing more combined mil- 
itary maneuvers in the Southeast Asia 
region—presumably to scare Moscow and 
Peking. 

Dulles was reported to have discussed 
the Indonesian situation with other 
SEATO members behind closed doors. 
While the final communique was silent 
on this issue, he admitted that the State 
Dept. legal advisers were examining the 
question of recognizing the Sumatra reb- 
els as a “precautionary measure.” Dulles’ 
statement before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee had in any case already 
indicated which side in the Indonesian 
conflict the U.S, favored. 

Dulles had said the U.S. “would be 
very happy to see the non-communist ele- 
ments... exert a greater influence in 
the affairs of Indonesia” because Presi- 
dent Sukarno’s “guided democracy ... 
would end up to be communist despot- 
ism.” 

U.S. interests in Indonesia include the 
heavy investments in Sumatra by Caltex 
and Stanvac oil companies and the Good- 
year and United States Rubber compa- 
nies. Jakarta reported that government 
troops have re-occupied the section of 
Sumatra where the oil fields are located 
and that oil companies have been asked 
to resume operations. It seemed evident 
that the rebels could prolong the con- 
flict only with aid from abroad. 


UNREST IN AFRICA: Washington’s 
North African allies seemed to be as dis- 
_ contented with U.S. policy as its South- 
east Asian allies. Last week Tunisia’s 
President Bourguiba threatened to turn 
away from the West if U.S. State Dept. 
trouble shooter Robert Murphy failed to 
persuade France to evacuate all French 





Canard Enchaine, Paris 


Dulles’ good offices in Tunisia 


forces and to come to terms with the 


Algerians. Morocco joined Tunisia in 
demanding withdrawal of French troops. 

President Bourguiba was having a dif- 
ficult time maintaining his pro-U.S. posi- 
tion. The situation in Tunisia was s0 
tense that Bourguiba was obliged to call 
off all demonstrations on March 20— 
Tunisia’s independence day—to avoid vi- 
olence. At GUARDIAN press time Mur- 
phy was in Paris trying to devise a com- 
promise solution that would save Bour- 
guiba’s face and still be acceptable to 
France. 

Murphy’s task was made more difficult 
by the deterioration of French Premier 
Gaillard’s government, and by the in- 


creased belligerency of the right-wing 
political parties, Despite U.S. economic 
aid, the Algerian war was bankrupting 
France, and there was as much tension 
in Paris as there was in Tunis and Al- 
giers. 


ONE WAY OUT: Last week thousands 
of off-duty Paris policemen besieged the 
National Assenibly building, demanding 
extra pay for duty in areas of Paris where 
Algerians were concentrated, Right-wing 
French deputies openly sided with the 
police. Anti-Semitic shouts were heard 
among the crowd. 

The French government was_ shot 
through with dissension: neither the Left 
nor the Right was united enough to form 
a stable government capable of ending 
the Algerian war. Meanwhile Gen. Char- 
les de Gaulle waited in the wings for his 
cue to enter as the “strong man” to take 
over the government. 

Evidence accumulated that Washing- 
ton’s “crusade” against “communist sub- 
version” and its efforts to protect U.S. 
capital abroad were creating havoc 
among friends and neutrals alike. More 
than ever it was apparent that a resolu- 
tion of these conflicts depended on a re- 
alistic top-level East-West agreement. 


‘UNACCEPTABLE’: Moscow last week 
again demonstrated its desire for explor- 
ing at a summit meeting paths to peace- 
ful coexistence. It agreed to accept the 
U.S. proposal for banning the use of outer 
space for military purposes if the US. 
would agree to liquidate American bases 
on foreign soil, To Moscow this exchange 
seemed eminently fair, since otherwise 
the U.S, would be protected from Soviet 
ICBM’s, leaving the Soviet Union open 
to attack by nuclear weapons carried by 
smaller rockets that did not use outer 
space. The Soviet government suggested 
a UN commission to supervise both steps. 


Washington immediately found the So- 
viet proposal “wholly unacceptable.” Dul- 
les insisted that a summit meeting must 
be preceded by substantial agreement on 
solutions of major issues at a foreign 
ministers’ conference. But, as British 
Labor Party leader Hugh Gaitskell noted 
(CBS, 3/12), this would bring to the 
summit heads of states only to “sign on 
the dotted line.” Gaitskell added that 
Moscow was thinking of an “ice-break- 
ing” type of summit conference and “it 
would be a great pity to turn that down.” 


‘Back to work’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sion in cold war arms spending. 

A list of other measures such as im- 
proved social security, increased mini- 
mum wage from $1 to $1.25 an hour, spe- 
cial action for depressed areas, and wage 
increases completed the AFL-CIO anti- 
recession program. 

There is nothing new or startling in 
these AFL-CIO proposals, and nothing 
to challenge “the system.” Actually, ex- 
cept for details, the main elements of the 
program are being projected by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats in Congress. It 
is doubtful that the AFL-CIO program 
will catch the imagination of most work- 
ers, or prove adequate if unemployment 
deepens and hardens. 


ISSUES IGNORED: The shorter work 
week with no cut in pay was completely 
ignored, although this goal gains in- 
creased urgency as the recession con- 
tinues. The pending Roosevelt-McNama- 
ra Bill to reduce the standard work week 
from 40 to 35 hours was not mentioned. 
There was no special attention paid to 
the unemployment problem of the Negro 
and other minority groups whose jobless 
rate is already more than double that of 
white workers. The idea of opening up 
our foreign trade to the socialist world 
was ignored. 

The AFL-CIO tax cut proposal was a 
very minimum one—only a $100 exemp- 
tion increase in contrast with the pro- 
posal of conservative Sens. George, Kerr 
and Frear during the 1954 recession for a 
$400 a person exemption rise. The $1.25 
minimum wage proposal is less than that 
urged by several Congressmen in bills 
now pending in Congress. 

The importance of the conference is 
that with it the AFL-CIO is emerging 





Bartlett {n Texas Observer 
“We can expect a mild upturn in the 
Depr. 





from the storm cellar where for over a 
year it has been holed up in fear of the 
McClellan Committee. While only union 
payrollers attended and there were no 
unemployed around the fancy Park Sher- 
aton Hotel, the conference was still a 
move toward action in the right direction. 


BOTH PARTIES BLAMED: Meany said 
“the Administration is to blame because 
it has done too little . . , because it has 





SEN. LANGER: ‘MIGHTY NICE’ 





Sobell transfer to 


HE TRANSFER of Morton Sobell 

from Alcatraz to Atlanta federal pri- 
son in Georgia was completed March 7 
after a five-day bus trip from Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, where he was held for a 
weekend stopover. He left Alcatraz early 
on the morning of Mon., Feb. 24. His wife 
Helen expects to visit him March 31 and 
April 1. Sobell was convicted with Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg in 1951 for conspir- 
acy to commit espionage and sentenced 
to 30 years in prison. He had been in 
Alcatraz since 1952. 

One of the first to congratulate Mrs. 
Sobell on the transfer was the Rev. Peter 
McCormack, now-retired Protestant chap- 
lain at Alcatraz, who wrote: 

“Now that the first step has been 


Atlanta completed 


taken, we will continue to believe that 
right will triumph and our hopes be ful- 
filled.” 


Sen. William Langer, whom Mrs. So- 
bell visited in her husband’s behalf, 
wrote: “It is just mighty nice...” Dr. 
Stephen Love of Northwestern U. Law 
School called the transfer “a tremendous 
step toward freedom and vindication;” 
and Prof. Malcolm Sharp, author of Was 
Justice Done in the Rosenberg-Sobell 
Case? expressed satisfaction that 
“changes for the better @re indeed pos- 
sible.” Author Waldo Frank expressed 
the hope that the “day of freedom” might 
be very near “for your unjustly prose- 
cuted husband.” 














# x ‘te, 


JAMILA BOUHIRED (above), 22- 
year-old Algerian “Joan of Arc,” 
was captured by the French after being 
shot in the back. She was tortured and 
sentenced to death after a trial during 
which she admitted acting as courier for 
the Algerian Liberation Front but de- 
nied participating in terrorist activities. 
Her story has been told in a booklet, 
Pour Djamila Bouhired, published by 
the same press that issued a number of 
clandestine books during the German oc- 
cupation. After a worldwide protest, in- 
cluding a plea from UN Secy. Gen. Ham- 
marskjold, French President Coty com- 
muted her sentence to life imprison- 
ment. 





sought to hide the truth behind gq face 
of political cheerfulness,” but he added 
that “the people on Capitol Hill must 
share the blame too. Congress need not 
have waited for Administration leader- 
ship.” Regarding both parties, he said: 
“Don’t be misled by the political sooth- 
sayers and spellbinders from. either 
fesax 

The conference heard spokesmen for 
both parties jockeying to blame each 
other for inaction and to sell their par- 
ticular brand of “end the slump” medi- 
cine. It was clear that a new element of 
political rivalry is rapidly developing. 

The real test now comes—vwill the AFL- 
CIO mobilize its millions of members re- 
ally to fight for full employment? 
Some regional and state-wide activities 
are already under way, forced by the 
serious economic problems in those areas. 
In Chicago an anti-recession conference 
has been called by the CIO there for 
March 22. In Vermont the UE and several 
AFL-CIO unions are engagd in a push 
for improved unemployment insurance 
and more surplus food for the jobless. 
Some days before the AFL-CIO confer- 
ence, the fourth legislative conference of 
the Building Trades and Construction 
Dept, brought more than 3,000 delegates 
from all parts of the country into Wash- 
ington. Three times as large as the later 
conference of the entire AFL-CIO, the 
delegates were for the most part rank- 
and-file building trade workers. They 
plugged for a job program with special 
emphasis on the crucial construction in- 
dustry. 

Unemployment can quickly change the 
bureaucratic paralysis that has afflicted 
the AFL-CIO leadership, Its limited anti- 
recession policy will have to be debated 
and much extended—the force of eco- 
nomic events will require that. Continued 
unemployment inevitably will enlarge the 
pressures for wider rank-and-file parti- 
cipation, for more militant legislative 
and political action. If the recession con- 
tinues, this conference can mark the be- 
ginning of a revival in the American la- 
bor movement. 





Dr. Condon speaks Mar. 28 
HE EMERGENCY Civil Liberties 
Committee is sponsoring a round- 
table discussion on “Scientists, Teachers 
and Security” at the New Yorker Hotel 
Friday evening, March 28. The discussion 
leader will be Dr. Edward U. Condon, 
eminent physicist and former director 
of the National Bureau of Standards. 
Others participating will be Dr. String- 
fellow Barr, historian and author of the 
recent novel Purely Academic, and Vic- 
tor Rabinowitz, counsel for the Teachers 
Union of New York. I. F. Stone, editor 
of I. F. Stone’s Weekly, will be the mod- 
erator. Audience participation is planned. 
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Darrow: Attorney for the 


N MARCH 13, 1938, Clarence Darrow 

died. On March 13, 1958, Nathan 
Leopold walked out of Stateville Prison 
jn Illinois, a free man after 33 
years, on his way to take a job in a mis- 
sion hospital in Puerto Rico for $10 a 
month. 

When Leopold and his friend Richard 
Loeb were teen-agers in 1924 the nation 
seemed to be panting for their death. 
The press called them “monsters.” They 
had killed 14-year-old Bobby Franks, 
Against the call for blood and vengeance 
Clarence Darrow spuke all of one August 
day to stem a senseless tide. To those 
who said: “Give them the same mercy 
they gave Bobby Franks,” Darrow said: 
“If the state in which I live is not kind- 
er, more humane, more considerate, 
more intelligent than the mad act of 
these two boys, I am sorry that I have 
lived so long.” 

While the gory details of the crime 
were sopped up in tons of newsprint, 
Darrow said: “There is not an act in all 
this horrible tragedy that was not the act 
of a child, the act of a child wandering 
around in the morning of life, moved 
by the new feelings of a boy, moved by 
the uncontrolled impulses which his 
teaching was not strong enough to take 
care of, moved by the dreams and hal- 
lucinations which haunt the brain of a 
child.” He summed up: “I am pleading 
for the future; I am pleading for a time 
when hatred and cruelty will not con- 
trol the hearts of men, when we can 
learn by reason and judgment and un- 
derstanding and faith that all life is 
worth saving, and that mercy is the 
highest attribute of man.” 


HOUGH HE SAVED Leopold and 

Loeb from death, the future that Dar- 
row pleaded for has been indefinitely 
postponed. Twenty years after his death 
the State of New York is trying to kill 
seven other children —‘wandering 
around in the morning” of their lives— 
for another crime, and other lawyers 
must take up Darrow’s fight against a 
cry for blood. 

The jury trying New York’s seven 
probably will reach their verdict before 
they can read Darrow’s plea for Leopold 
and Loeb. It is a pity, for it might move 
them beyond anything they are likely 
to hear in court. But others can now 
read that summation in this selection 
of Darrow’s most famous speeches* 


They constitute a monument to Dar- 
row, but monuments are solemn things. 
Darrow’s speeches are warm as flesh and 
blood. They portray the man who made 
them: his compassion, his tolerance for 
everything but intolerance, his passion 
tor freedom and his humor that had a 
touch of Mark Twain. 


HIS VOLUME is more than a por- 
trait of Darrow, though that would 
be reason enough for reading it; it is a 
collection of glowing chapters on the 
battles that face Americans in this gen- 
eration. 
and 


We have had Smith Act trials, 


a 





CLARENCE DARROW 
His war goes on 








“I BEG Pees BESEACH YOU TO GRANT ME THE GIFT OF PRIVACY eee 


That’s what Nathan Leopold said to the 
on March 13 
him, 





one shouted: 


reporters when he came out of prison 


and this is what happened to him. As the reporters pushed toward 
“Do you feel free?” He replied: 


“I feel a little hemmed in 


right now.” He said he had made a pledge to avoid publicity. 


here is Darrow defending 20 Commu- 
nists bagged in the Palmer raids of 1920. 
We have had the Braden case, and here 
is Darrow’s defense of Henry Sweet who 
helped stand off a Detroit mob bent on 
destroying his family because they were 
Negroes and had dared move into a 
white part of town. We have labor lead- 
ers going to prison, and here is Darrow 
defending Bill Haywood and his fellow 
unionists in Idaho: Darrow defending 
the United Mine Workers in Pennsyl- 
vania and unionists in Oshkosh. Aca- 
demic freedom “under God” is now em- 
battled, and here is Darrow arguing a 
teacher’s right to teach evolution. Lastly, 
lawyers are now being penalized for de- 
fending unpopular clients, and here is 
Darrow defending himself against an at- 
tempted frame-up on jury-bribing 
charges. 

Darrow was a home-grown radical. His 
father had been an abolitionist and the 


house he lived in, in Kinsman, Ohio, had 
been a station on the Underground Rail- 
way. He once said: “To me people are 
not simply white or black—they are 
freckled.” He was a member of the 
NAACP. 


Darrow knew the industrial system 
from many angles. He was attorney for 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad 
jn 1894 when the American Railway 
Union went on strike. 


HEN THE RAILROAD sought a 
Federal injunction against the 
strikers, Darrow resigned and went into 
court representing the union officers, 
including its president, Eugene V. Debs. 
He turned aside praise for that switch 
by saying: “Like the man who buys 10c 
worth of relief from the beggar on the 
street, I am buying relief too.” 
When he defended the 20 Communists 
of 1920 he based himself on the Consti- 


tutional rights of free speech but he did 
not ignore the defendants’ views. It was 
a contest of ideas as well as a libertarian 
defense. Darrow said: “I do not know 
whether socialism or communism will 
work or not. I do know that capitalism 
does not work. I do know that our pres- 
ent system of industry is a crazy-quilt 
that allows no man to be really honest, 
that allows no man to live without sac- 
rificing his fellow-man.” 


He made mince-meat of pushing young 
district attorneys, reminding the jury 
that “the fewer ideas men have the 
surer they are that they are right.” 
Bosses were not treated deferentially; in 
the case of the Oshkosh unionists, Dar- 
row told the jury: “Why, gentlemen, the 
only difference that I can see between 
the state’s prison and George M. Paine’s 
factory is that Paine’s men-are not al- 
lowed to sleep on the premises.” 


N THE AFTERGLOW of World War I 

prosecutors still wrapped themselves in 
the flag, but Darrow said: “There is 
something that. I believe in more than I 
do in my own country, and that is 
human freedom. I have loved America 
first of all because she stood for this. 
Make us a nation of slaves and I shall 
love it no more.” 


Darrow was not a lawyer’s lawyer; he 
Was a people’s lawyer. Justice William 
O. Douglas, in a foreword to this col- 
lection, says: “His words were the simple 
discourse of ordinary conversation. They 
had the power of deep conviction, the 
strength of any plea for fair play, the 
pull of every protest against grinding 
down the faces of the poor, the appeal 
of humanity against forces of greed and 
exploitation.” Darrow was far above 
legalisms. He said he never understood 
what justice was and fought instead for 
_ mercy. 


For contemporary progressives reading 
these speeches an element of sadness 
may creep into the realization that, 
though Darrow won many battles, the 
same war still rages. But they can take 
heart from the knowledge that while 
Darrow suspected that the war he fought 
was unending he felt it worth the fight- 
ing. Perhaps it was enough to have lived 
and fought so well. 

—Elmer Bendiner 


"ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED, 
edited and with notes by Arthur 
Weinberg, foreword by Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas. Simon and Schus- 
ter. 630 Fifth Av., N.Y.C. 552 pp. 
$6.50. 





SCOTT AND HELEN NEARING 





A report on socialists around the world 


ONTINUING THEIR ROUTINE of 

raising food in New England half 
the year and traveling and lecturing the 
other half—and writing all the time— 
the Helen and Scott Nearings now report 
to us on their world tour in 1956-57.* 


From this good tree comes a good, if 
sparse, yield of fruit. Problems and dilem- 
mas of Canadian and West European so- 
cialists are illuminatingly summarized in 
interviews from Saskatchewan to Scan- 
dinavia. 


The Nearings have a good deal to add 
here to their U.S.A. Today report on 
the decline of the U.S. Left, and the frus- 
trations of trade union and other pro- 
gressive militants in the witch-hunt era. 
They pay a deserved tribute to the “Bar- 
bara Fritchies” of America who refuse 
to haul down the progressive flag. 


This reader was impatient for the 
Nearings’ report on their new experi- 
ences and contacts in Asia, but less than 
half of their book is devoted to this. 
Indonesia, Singapore, Thailand and 
Burma are hardly mentioned except to 
report that they went there. 


HE SECTION ON INDIA includes an 

evocative picture of an audience lis- 
tening quietly and patiently to Nehru, 
the personification as he addressed them 
of “the highest tradition of political ma- 
turity.” Indian socialists talked about the 
necessity to support Nehru’s “anti-doc- 


trinaire” policies. and on the other hand 
about Nehru’s “illogical and contradic- 
tory position,” which “is made easier be- 
cause of the divisions of the Left,” and 
the prospects of counter-revolution when 
he dies. 

Of all the newly-met friends, the young 
Japanese socialists impressed the trav- 
elers most deeply, In Hong Kong, the 
Nearings describe a ludicrous episode 
with a U.S. agent who suspected them of 
wanting to go to China. (They admitted 
the charge but regretted that they 
couldn’t go “this time.”) Four pages on 
Ceylon are devoted to the presence there 
of a Chinese delegation who were able 
to show both the Nearings and the Cey- 
lonese that they were “no ogres.” 

Whatever the Nearings write is worth 
progressives’ careful attention, because 
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SLOPE OEE 


of their long experience and the deep 
convictions which they take the trouble 
to spell out in definitions of the terms 
they use. The second part of this book 
is readable introductory reportage to the 
book on Asia which they should, and I 
think will, give us. 

Such a book, leading up to solid con- 
clusions about the continent to which 
the world spotlight is shifting, can hard- 
ly be written by socialists without a 
visit to the new China, the yardstick by 
which all national liberation struggles 
must now be measured. 

—Cedric Belfrage 


*SOCIALISTS AROUND THE 
WORLD, by Helen & Scott Nearing. 
Monthly Review Press, 66 Barrow 
St., N.Y. 14. 160 pp. $3. 








Frankly, the word must have gone out the window 


From the transcript of Secy. Dulles’ March 4 press conference: DULLES: 
We do not want to be a party to what would be a fraud, or a hoax, and put across 
a [summit] meeting which would not actually deal with anything of significance 


and which would merely be a speciacle. 
From the transcript of President 
REPORTER: Mr. 


Eisenhower’s March 5 press conference: 


President, yesterday Mr. Dulles used strong language with words 


like “hoax” and “fraud” in describing the Russian proposal. Do you feel this still 
leaves the door open, or is this an effort to attempt to close the door.... 


THE PRESIDENT: Well, I read every word of his press conference, and I—frankly— 


and frankly say that I don't recall the word “fraud,” 


to close any doors. 


and I am sure he didn’t mean 
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DEPRESSION REPORT FROM CHICAGO 





All labor is feeling the pinch 


Special to the Guardian 
CHICAGO 
EHIND THE COLD statistics of 
growing economic sickness are hu- 
man beings, confronted again with hard 
times. 


Dwight D. Guilfoil Jr. asks: “Don't 
they realize there are people involved?” 
Last year Guilfoil was named by the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce as one 
of the nation’s ten outstanding young 
men. A paraplegic, he had organized an 
electronics firm which employed 110 
workers, all physically handicapped and 
a third of them paraplegics. Today, all 
but 20 workers have been laid off, and 


this handful is working a three-day 
week. 

Chicago, with its wide range of indus- 
try, is traditionally less affected by eco- 
nomic ups-and-downs than Detroit and 
other one-industry centers. In the past, 
for example, the chronic depression in 
farm equipment manufacture was coun- 
ter-balanced by the boom in construc< 
tion and other industries. Today, how- 
ever, nearly every branch of Chicago's 
complex economic life is feeling the 
pinch. This includes railroads, steel, steel 
fabrication, farm equipment and earth- 
moving machinery, electronics, meat 
packing and building construction. In 


many lines, skilled workers as well as 
semi-skilled cannot find work. 


DISASTER FOR SOME: Between 6 and 
7% of the normal working force are 
drawing unemployment checks, but this 
figure is far short of the full total of 
unemployed and it does not reflect the 
many plants on short work weeks, such 
as the South Side Ford assembly plant 
which is now down to two days a week, 


The “recession” has become a major 
concern for the average worker; for min- 
ority groups it is assuming disaster pro- 
portions. This is true of the newcomers, 
white and Negro, from the rural areas 
of the South, who have been pouring in 
at a rate of thousands each month. 
Many of these workers are ineligible for 
unemployment compensation and lack 
the year’s residence in Cook County to 
qualify for relief. 


Of the 350,000 Negro workers in the 
Chicago area, one in five is now unem- 
ployed. A spot check of Puerto Rican 
men workers shows one in three without 
a job. Only 67 new Puerto Ricans regis- 
tered in last month, as compared with 
a past average of 350, and many are now 
returning home. White workers are tend- 
ing to displace Negro workers from cer- 
tain less preferred occupations, where 
Negro workers have predominated in the 
past. 


RELIEF CRISIS: Cook and Du Page 
County relief rolls are now at a 15-year 
high. State funds, which make up the 
lion’s share, will run out by November, 
eight months ahead of schedule. 


The Cook County Industrial Union 
Council has called an all-day conference 
on unemployment for Sat., March 22, to 
plan a program for jobs. 
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wun >. Rodsvavtane DP ot oo & M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
' A renee : .« 78 pp a SOUNDS WE CANNOT HEAR ‘ neat 0:6 Ae. GR 7-2457 OPTICIAN 
orolenke 2 & uy 
THE BLIND MUSICIAN a tee — Lodge Ellenville, = S. Broadway, Los Angeles 3 
227 pp. . 0 THE ORIGIN OF THE ZARTS New York pa Vandike 3538 * 
. . * & PLANETS Illus 84 pp 2 Folk Song & QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
( € 4a? ‘ 
N. Vyodorova O-aE. UNIVERSE 232 pp. "15 “BETTER BOOKS Sen Mis Mane caeene Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 
PETRODVORETS A. Opart " ce 3” bern + Bin ule ehh 
(Formerly Peterhof), Prof. Hiua THE ORIGIN OF LIFE m from “The World of Books a 
- 142 pp. 16 Tilus 101 pp at the an aie ; : 
JEFFERSON BOOK SHOP Seasideg tons Progressive Book Shop's : 
100 B. 16 St. New York 3] | Pommy YO), ME ct or | | 25th ANNIVERSARY SALE : 
er Tour CONTINENT ED GR $-1782 During March : 
MEF’ 00K CORPORATION ‘ Books & Records Reduced = 
ed 
822 Broadway, Cor. 12th St., New York 3, N.Y. GRamercy 2-2018-9 ALLABEN HOTEL 20% to 80% B 
JACK R BRODSKY BARGAIN PRICES ON: 4 
s Monmouth & & St., Lakewood, N.J e Recent fiction G non-fiction | 


Give This Paper JACK & SERENA SCHWARTZ 
Intimacy & refinement, modern 


Free Ice Skating. Fabulous classical 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE: 
auto, fire, burglary, life, annuitica, 
accident, hospitalization, compensa- 
tion etc. 


e Amer, History; Negro life 
e@ Basic Marxist works 


PEKING REVIEW 


A new weekly in English, 
published in China, 


ToA Friend 








199 eee ye 8, (il Bt.) 
GR 6-3826 








record collection. Library. Ent'm't., 

shuffleb'd. Jewish-American cuisine 
Tel. Lakewood 6-1222 

Join Allaben Vacation Club & enjor 

reduced rates. Write or call for info. 


e® Children’s books ; 
All Records at 20% Discount 2 
1806 W. 7 St. DU 2-743] 





Imported under USA license. 
Rich in facts about 
life in China. 


CHILDREN'S CAMPS 





















CHICAGOANS 
REGISTER NOW AT FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


® LOU BLUMBERG 
cuneseureratuxe || CAMP KINDERLAND marian tt 
From China in English INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 


May-June issue to have HOPEWELL JUNCTION, WY. (SYLVAN LAKE) $0 & Weeks oe 
18 poems by Mao Tse-tung. GIRLS & BOYS, AGES 6 to 16, 


Order your copy now. 
Send for Price Listing 2, 4, 6, 8-WEEK PERIODS AVAILABLE 
Moderate Rates. Full program of land and water sports. Arts, 
* Crafts, Singing, Dancing, Dramatics. 
IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS A children’s camp combining progressive Jewish culture 


PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 


WM. L. GOLTZ and Btaff 
Now At New Location: 


6221 Wilshire Bivd. 
Wilshire Medical Arts Bldg. 
Btreet Floor 
LOS ANGELES WEbster 6-1107 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 

















Sobell case meeting 
in Brooklyn March 30 


PUBLIC meeting has been 
set by the Brownsville-East 


for Sunday, March 30, 8 p.m., at 
Sunrise Manor, 1638 Pitkin Av., 
Brooklyn. 











Featured speaker will be Yurl 
& PRODUCTS with interractal Hving. New York Committee to Free Suhl, author and poet. A film ‘ 
4 W. 16th St. New York 11 N.Y. OFFICE: 1 UNION SQ. W., N.Y.C. AL 5-6283 Morton Sobell to bring the issues of the Sobell story will also be é 





of the case to the community shown. Admission is 490. 
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CALENDAR 


Chicago 





Join in Tripute to 
PAUL ROBESON on his 60th BIRTHDAY 
WED., APRIL 9, 32 W. Randolph 8t., 
Hall C-2. Adm. 90c. 8 p.m. sharp. 
Mr. Robeson will speak and autograph 
his new book, ‘‘Here I Stand.” Tickets 
from Rm. 403, 189 W. Madison, AN 3-1877 





KEEP THIS DATE OPEN 
SATURDAY, APRIL 19TH 
Dr. Barrows Dunham 
will speak on 
“THE NATURE OF HERESY” 
Watch for further details. 





~ PROF. FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN, 
author of ‘‘Russia Since 1917,"" speaks 
on “USSR Since 1917,’ Hall B-2, 32 W. 
Randolph, Tues., March 25, 8 p.m. Adm, 
@0c. Ausp: Chi. Counc. of American-So- 
viet Friendship. 





THE AMERICAN SOCIALIST 
FOURTH ANNIVERSARY BANQUET 
Speakers: Bert Cochran, Kermit Eby, 

William Appleman Williams 

“Th Crisis of the 20th Century” 
Sat., March 29, 6:30 p.m. 
Greetings by: Attorney Irving Abrams, 
Secy. Pioneer Aid & Support Assn., Er- 
nest DeMaio, Vice-Pres. United Elec- 
trical Workers; Rey. Alva Tompkins, 
Pastor Olivet Presbyterian Church. ES- 
SEX HALL, 74th & Blackstone Av. Din- 
ner Don. $3; Students, $2. Reservations 

call FA 4-7357. 4 





Los Angeles 





WE’RE MOBILIZED FOR FREEDOM! 
WANTED: YOU—and all your friends 
Reaching signers with our 

FOR: APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT 
on ‘behalf of MORTON SOBELL 
JUSTICE: Depends on YOU! JOIN US: 
Every Sat.—1l &.m.-2-p.m, 

NOW Sundays—1:30 to 4 p.m. 
AT: The L.A. Sobell Comm. Office 

462 No, Western Av., Suite 3, L.A. 4 
Phone: HOllywood 4-4725. 





SCOTT NEARING 
“NEW TREND IN EASTERN EUROPE 
AND ASIA” 
Sun., March 30, 8 p.m., at 14933 Victory 
Blvd., Van Nuys. Don: $1. Ausp: Valley 
Unitarian Pub. Forum. 





San Francisco 





Hear SCOTT NEARING'S 
Report of Nov. and Dec., 1957, visit 
“THE SOVIET UNION REVISITED AFT- 
ER 20 YEARS.” He met the leaders, 
talked with the people, saw the newest 
developments. FRI., APRIL 4, 8 p.m. 
150 Golden Gate Av. Adm: 50c. Ausp: 
American-Russian Institute—UN 1-3813 


New York 


STILL TIME TO REGISTER 
for all classes in Spring Term of 
MARXIST THEORY TODAY 








Mondays—6:30—Harold Collins 
MARXIST THEORY OF CRISIS 
8:30—Six Guest Lectures 
KEY PROBLEMS OF U.S. SOCIALISM 


Tuesdays—6:30—Herbert Aptheker 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 

—Sidney Finkelstein 

DIALECTICS AND THE ARTS 
—8:30—-Herbert Aptheker 

TOWARDS NEGRO FREEDOM 
—Sidney Finkelstein 
MUSIC AND THE PEOPLE (recordings) 


Wednesdays—6:30—Herbert Aptheker 
NEW PROBLEMS IN THEORY 
—8:30—Herbert Aptheker 
OUR COUNTRY AND OUR TIMES 


Thursdays—6:30—Harry K. Wells 
DIALECTICS: HEGEL TO MAO 
—Harold Collins 
ESSENTIALS OF MARXISM 
8:30—Harry K. Wells 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 
—Harold Collins 
SIX MILESTONES OF MARXISM 


Fridays—8:30—REVIEW OF THE WEEK 
A survey of current events 
Sundays—8:30—SUNDAY FORUMS 
A series on general topics 


NOTE: All classes meet once weekly for 

six weeks. $5. Single adm.—$l Address 

all inquiries to: — Herbert Aptheker, 
Adelphi Hall, 74 5th Av., NYC. 





YOU HELPED MORTON SOBELL WIN 
IRANSFER FROM ALCATRAZ — NOW 
HELP SET HIM FREE! Special Brooklyn 


“Appeal for Freedom” meeting. Hear 
neted author, Yuri Suhl. Gee exciting 
film. SUN., MARCH 80, 8 p.m., Sunrise 


Manor, 1638 Pitkin Av. (nr. Bristol St.), 
Brooklyn. Cont, 49c. Auspices: Browns- 
ville-East N.Y. Committee to Free More 
ton Sobell. 





ANNUAL SPRING BAZAAR 

MARCH 28-29-30 
201 SECOND AVENUE 
Fri. 3-10; Sat. 11-10; Sun. 11-10 
BARGAINS in all new merchandise: 
Millinery, Leather, Dresses, Children’s 
Wear, Jewelry, Men’s Wear, Piece Goods, 
etc., etc. 

LUNCHEON - TEA - DINNER, 
Delicious home-made food. 
Auspices: National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship. 





REVIEWS OF THE WEEK 
Fri., March 21, 8:30 p.m. 
“DEPRESSION ROUND THE CORNER?” 
a How serious is the ‘‘dip’’? 
What is labor's outlook? 
GEORGE MORRIS, Labor Editor, 
The Worker. 
. * . . 
Friday, March 28, 8:30 p.m. 
“WHAT WE WANT OF OUR SCHOOLS” 
ae Delinquency and the IQ Hoax 
Integration and Democracy 
HAROLD COLLINS, Lecturer 


ADEL?HI HALL, 74 5th Av. — Adm. $1. 








Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 











Monday, March 24, 8:30 p.m. 
“SOCIALISM & U.S. CAPITALISM” 
Lecture in new series on 
“Key Problems of U.S. Socialism” 

HYMAN LUMER, author, 
“War Economy and Crisis” 
. . s o 


Tuesday, March 25, 8:30 p.m. 
“MUSIC—RUSSIAN, POLISH, CZECH" 
Lecture (with records) in series on 
“Music and the People’”’ 

SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN, author 
“Realism in Art’ 
. . 7 7 
Wednesday, March 26, 8:30 p.m. 
“AMERICA’S POWER TO PRODUCE” 
Lecture in the new series on 
“Our Country and Our Times” 
HERBERT APTHEKER, Editor 
“Political Affairs” 
s 7 *. aa 


Thursday, March 27, 8:30 p.m. 
“NEO-FREUDIANS IN THE U.S. 
Lecture in the new series on 
“Psychology and Psychiatry” 
HARRY K. WELLS, author 
“Ivan Pavlov,” “Pragmatism” 


All lectures listed above, held at 
ADELPHI HALL, 74 5th Av. — Adm. $1. 





ATTENTION N.Y. STUDENTS & YOUTH 
Scope Presents 
The Social Event of the Season 
GALA SPRING BALL 
Saturday, March 29, 8:30 p.m. 
RDSWU, Loc. 1199 Hall, 709 8th Av. 
(cor. 45 St.) Adm. $1.75. Ausp: Student 
Comm. on Progressive Education. 





SUNDAY EVENING FORUMS 
Bunday, March 23, 8:30 
“MARX—75 YEARS AFTER” 

A survey of impact of Marx’s 
teachings on the world, 175 

yrs. after his death March 14, 


p.m. 


1883. 
HYMAN LUMER, Nat'l Ed. Dep’t., 
Communist Party of the U. 8. 
o . “ . 


Sun., March 30, 8:30 p.m. 
“WORLD YOUTH— 
PEACE & FRIENDSHIP” 
A first-hand account, illustrated, 
of 1957 World Youth Festival, by 
members of the U.S. delegation 
. s s . 


ADELPHI HALL, 74 5th Av. — Adm. §1. 





THE SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 
presents 
A PROGRAM OF SOCIALIST STUDIES 


A PHILOSOPHY FOR SOCIALISTS 
Humanism, Democracy & Soctalism 
DR. CORLISS LAMONT 
Tues., March 25, 6:45-8-15 p.m. 


A SOCIALIST LOOKS AT THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 
Industrial Concentration & Monopolies 
DR. OTTO NATHAN 
Tues., March 25, 8:30-10 p.m, 
THE CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 
Novels of the Great Depression 
Steinbeck and others 
DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 
Thurs., March 27, 6:45-8:15 p.m. 
at ADELPHI HALL 74 Sth Av. 
Sincle lecture $1.50 


CLASSIFIED 





Generat 





CHILDREN BOARDED: Age 4 up. Dutch- 
ess County. Country home, lake, horses. 
Public or private school. (Licensed by 
N.Y. State). Write: Box K, National 
Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., New York 9 
uN. Y¥. 





1000 Name & Address labels, in re-usable 
plastic case, only $1. Your name and 
address beautifully printed on quality 
gummed paper. Outstanding values on 
other personalized items on request. W.L. 
Whiteman Co., Dept. N.G., 1 Franklin 
Garden, Boston 21, Mass. 





WANTED — SONGS OF LABOR MOVE- 
MENT from Knights of Labor period to 
the present for research paper. Send 
to: Box 16, Guardian, 197 E. 4 &t., NY 9 





Resorts 


HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N. Y., 
via Thruway. Nature's beauty spot for 
winter scenery and sports, skating on 
private lake. Open all year. Reserve for 
Easter. Tel.: Kerhonkson 8008-W. 








CHAITS, ACCORD, N.Y. Excellent food 
and accommodations, seasonal sports, 
beautiful countryside, central heating. 
Ideal for your spring weekend or vaca- 
tion. Phone: Kerhonkson 3758. 


Help Wanted 


COUNSELORS: Male, female, age 19 up, 
July-Aug. General, nature, waterfront, 
pioneering, ceramics, dance. Children 
age 4-12. Dutchess County, N. Y¥. Box 
C, Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., New York 8, 
uw. F. 











SUMMER CAMP STAFF—cook, counter 
man, head counselor, social program di- 
rector, college age counselors, both gen- 
eral and specialized, for interracial camp 
in beautiful country. Give age, backe 
ground, training, experience. Box 13, 
Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 





For Sale 


Summer Rentals 





OLD STONE HOUSE, modern improve- 
ments, scenic seclusion Bucks Co. hills, 
60 miles N.Y.C. for season or longer. 
Write: Box 55, Erwinna, Pa. 





Camp Job Wanted 


HIGH SCHOOL GIRL wants to work way 
thru summer, preferably at camp for 
young people. Expert swimmer, profes- 
gional theater experience, can write, 
stage, coach, dramatics; teach tennis, 
most field sports. Good with children, 
energetic. Can furnish references, photo, 
etc. Box E, Guardian, 197 E. 4 St. N.Y. 9. 








Books and Publications 





Read RUFFVILLE, 370 pages. Elegantly 
bound. Many worthwhile features. Will 
astound Catholics. Price $3. Money back 
it dissatisfied. W. A. Maertz, 526 N. 10 
8t., Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 





Just published! “THE PRIVATE WORLD 
OF PABLO PICASSO,” 350 candid pho- 
tos plus text, by world-renowned photo- 
grapher, David Duncan. Paperbound, 
$1.50, (add 15¢ for postage). Jack Foner, 
Box 676, Long Beach, New York. 








Baltimore 
PATRONIZE “The Campaigner, The 
Rapier,” H.G. Bolander. Retail meats. 
_No steaks or chops over 85c lb., lots 


for less. 315, 317, 464, 466 Belair Market. 
Special discount to Guardian customers. 


Chicago 


INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, Mimeographe 
ing. Letter Writing. 

ALBERT BOFMAN 
63914 W. 63 St. 








WE 6-2582 





NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


“ MERCHANDISE 











MOTOR SCOOTERS FOR SALE 
Lick 
problem. New low price on the Most 
Beautiful‘ TWN TESSY MOTOR SCOOT- 


ER, orily $399. Over 100 mi. to gallon. ' 


Low insurance. Free driving instruction. 
Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th Av. 
13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour free 
parking. 





Larry Bernstein 
ANTIQUES 
604 Third Avenue 
(bet. 39-40 Streets) 
ORegon 9-2938 





GET MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 


remodeling. 
Clara and Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm, 1103) CoO 5-1881 





GIRDLE & BRA DISCOUNT HOUSE 
20% off on your favorite standard priced 
girdle or bra. Write Box G, Guardian, 
197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 


SERVICES 


YOUR OLD FUR COAT will look like 
new when you remodel it at: 

MAX KUPERMAN 

$15 Seventh Ave. — OR 565-7773 

You will also get a good buy in NEW 
FUR GARMENTS whether mink or per- 
sian, or any other furs. Come in and 
convince yourself. 











AUTO INSURANCE 
FOR THE RIGHT RATE CALL 
RONNY SCHIFFRIN 
568 Grand 8t., N.Y. 2 YOU 2-3044 
All Forms of Insurance 
Life, Fire, Theft, Accident, Health, ete. 





CARPENTER-MASON. Re- 
models old houses, finishes basements, 
installs picture windows; sliding-door 
closets. Garages built. Very reasonable. 
NI 8-0191 (after 6 p.m.) 


RELIABLE 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 65-8168 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and rebuilt machines 
SERVICE FOR ALL TYPES 
Brooklyn GE 4-4228 





MARCEL PAINTERS 
homes. apartments, ousiness 
Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
estimates phone: Nunez, 


Private 

premises. 
boros. For 
DE 6-2978. 





NORMA CATERERS—Now booking Fall 
and Winter functons—homes, temples, 
offices. Service and special orders any- 
where in the Metropolitan area. HU 
97-1561. 





GOURMET CATERERS—whether it be 
in our intimate restaurant or your home 
or office, we are qualified to offer effi- 
cient service with an imaginative cule 
sine. From 15-200 people Anywhere in 
metropolitan area. Phone White Plains 
8-8704. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs 
Retied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 
ture Repaired, remodeled. Custom Slip- 
Covered. Re-upbolstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Calli mornings 9-1. HY & 
7887. Fraternal attention. 





INDIVIDUALIZED — CUSTOM CRAFTED 
UPHOLSTERY, RE-UPHOLSTERY, SLIP- 
COVERS, DRAPES. Decorator type work 
at reasonable prices. 

Call OL 4-1044 





% ACRE of land in summer co-op com- 
munity, which has lake, day camp, adult 
activity. 1 hr. Times 8q., 5 mi. from 
Peekskill, N. ¥. Phone TA 8-1238 (NYC). 


TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. Phone: IN 9-6827. 


the transportation and parking ¢ 


(bet. \ 


BOUT A YEAR AGO a Volkswagen pulled into Westerland on 


the North Sea island of Sylt in W. Germany. The car bore the 
markings: “South German Kultur-film, Munich” and in it were two 
cameramen. They reported to the office of Mayor Heinz Reinefarth 
and told him they had come to make a*documentary film of his 
city, a well-known health resort. Reinefarth, in good public rela- 
tions style, offered full assistance. This included getting himself 
in the center of most of the scenes. After shooting several reels, 
the cameramen thanked their host and rolled off in their car headed 


east. 


; 
J 


While Reinefarth and Westerland businessmen prepared for 
the rush of new vacationers the film would bring, it opened in East 
Germany, on TV and in theaters. It was titled Vacation on Sylt 
but it was not likely to foster tourism to Westerland. Instead, i 
was a documentary on Reinefarth himself, showing Nazi newsreels 
of him as a high officer in the Hitler Elite Guard and as a general 
of police in occupied Poland at the time the SS committed some 


of the worst atrocities of the war. 


j 


The film was part of a series titled The Archives Speak, pro- 
duced by Andelie and Andrew Thorndike for the E. German gov- 
ernment. Their: purpose is to show “what people who were around 
Hitler, but who never got much publicity, are doing today.” Back 

. in Westerland, Herr Mayor was not expecting a good season. 


IN WEISBADEN, W. GERMANY, Valentin Korn was sentenced to 
two and one-half years at hard labor, fined $23,600 and barred 
from his trade for five years. Korn was a wine-maker who had 























London Daily Mirror 
“I feel lousy this morning, Dear, just IAC Il. MANIAC I, the 


can’t seem to drag myself around.” 


development of the H-Bomb. 





found a way of “ime 
proving” Rhine wines, 
His technique include 

pumping carbonic aci 

into a stale compound 
and bottling it as 
“champagne.” At hig 
. trial the prosecutor de- 
clared: “The faith of 
the world in Germalt 
wine has been shaken 
to.the depths.” ... 

Scientists of the U. of 
Chicago have created & 
‘ computing device called 
‘Mathematical Analy« 
zer, Numerical Integrae 
tor and Computer,” 
known familiarly from 
its initials as MANIAC, 
This is actually MANe 


first model, was used in 


A BARTENDER REPORTS that a new favorite drink is the Eisen- 
hower Cocktail: Business on the rocks. . .. Roger Babson (is he 
still around?) thinks that “prosperity rests on the salesman.” . .. 
The House Ways and Means Committee struck a blow against the 
recession by recommending that the duty on imported muzzle- 
loading revolvers be removed and the duty be drastically reduced 
on imported harpsichords and eviscerated pigeons .... An Exec- 
utive Equipment Corp. ad in the N.Y. Times read: “If You Talk 
Depression You'll Have One! Business Has Never Been Better. Put 
your best foot forward now. Go modern. Lease the automobile 
which denotés success! Lease a 1958 Cadillac.” 


GEORGE NORFORD became the first Negro producer in network 
television when NEC assigned him to a 13-week series titled, What 
Is Jazz? ... Speaker Marvin Moate interrupted a session of the 
Georgia House of Representatives, pointed to the gallery and shout~ 


ed: “Tell those Negroes to get over into the colored section... ¢ 
We have segregation in Georgia.” The group left the building and 


the legislature went on to iis business which was to vote down @ 
bill which would have required racial labeling of blood used in 
transfusions. One opponent seid: “If I’m dying, I don’t care whose 


blood it is if it will save my life.” , 


- - Rep. Howard W. Smith 


(D.-Va.), who gave his name in eternal glory to the Smith Act, will 
run for reelection to his 15th term. He is not opposed in the Demoe« 


cratic primary. 


—Robert E. Light 





TELEVISION REPAIRS 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
CY 8-0420 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees - Itemized Bills 
Prompt - Reliable - Reasonable 
268 Bleecker Bt. Phone: WA 9-0813 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 or MO 6-8630 
on any moving problem, 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage, local & long distance, 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hrs.) or IN 9-3431. 





CALVIN FORD 
MOVING -GEN’L TRUCKING 
Reasonable Rates 
Call after 6 p.m. 
OLinville 2-6795 


LIGHT 





INSTRUCTION a 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE CLASSES. 
Conversation stressed. New class forme 
ing. Authentic accent. Moderate prices. 
Box B. Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., N.Y.C. @, 





RUSSIAN LANGUAGE LESSONS 
RUSSIAN-HNGLISH TRANSLATIONS 
OL 2-5009, 12-2 or 6-8 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED 
SALESMAN — 37, married, experienced, 
reliable, for Manhattan, B’klyn, Queens 


territory. Write Box 8, Guardian, 197 
E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 


FOR RENT 


WEST 85 ST. Beautiful room—off toye 
—for woman. Share kitchen. Call: TR 
4799. 

















APARTMENT TO SHARE 
OWN COMFORTABLE ROOM. — Sharé 
quiet, pleasant apartment with one woe 
man. TV, nr. & IRT subways. 
Phone: JE 8-8886. 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 





You kan't 
go wrong 
with Kanco 


a 


GIANT CLEARANCE SALE! 
200,000 blades must go 
Formerly priced at $2. 


Now Only $1 
for 100 double-edge blades 
Men, here’s Kanco’s biggest 
bargain yet! 


Women: the ideal year-round 
gift for the men in your life! 





Paul Robeson 


A collection of essays explaining Robeson’s stand on 
world politics, colonial freedom and the Negro in the 


In reviewing the book in March 10 issue of the GUARD- 
IAN, Cedric Belfrage wrote: 
“He stands as an African by descent to proclaim that, for 


all oppressed colored people, ‘the test of any ‘white’ govern- 
ment is not words about equality but deeds to help attain 


; “As an American he stands ‘in Harlem and the Harlems 
. of America,’ indignant at the abuse his people continue to 
Z suffer but proud of their 300-year contribution to their 
¥ 
¥ 
A 
y 


Z 
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country’s life and history.’ 


128 pp. Paper bound. $1.50 


GUARDIAN 


KANLAAAANAANNNNKNHAKH HHH HHH WH MMMM 
JUST PUBLISHED 
Here I Stand 
by 
United States. 
them. 


. 


a 








GUARDIAN 


VITAMIN-MINERAL 
FORMULA 


For general use 


Nationally advertised brand: $5.25 


Guardian Price: 


100 capsules, $2.75 ppd. 
2 


VITAMIN-MINERAL 
CANDITABS 


For children and adults who 
can't swallow large capsules 


In chocolate, cherry or 


both flavors assortcd 
Nationally-advertised brand: 83.50 


Guardian price: 


100 tablets, $2.50 ppd. 





SAVE $$ BUY 


VITAMINS 


PEDIATRIC DROPS 


For infants and children 
Nationally advertised brand; $3.50 


Guardian Price: 


50ce. bottle, $2.50 ppd. 


THERAPEUTIC FORMULA 
Fo: run down & convalescents 
advertised brand: 


Nationally $9.45 


Guardian Price: 


100 capsules, $3.95 ppd. 
& 
GERIATRIC FORMULA 


For 35 yr. olds and up 
Nationally advertised brand: $7.11 


Guardian Price: 


100 capsules, $3.75 ppd. 




















No COD’s. Full payment must a 
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company each order. 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service 
Orders filled only in the U.S. and territories and Canada. 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


Amount 


(N.¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


TOTAL 


Please make checks 
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JUST RELEASED! 
A 12” LP ALBUM 
BY VANGUARD 


MARTHA 
SCHLAMME 


sings 


Folk Songs 


of 
Many Lands 


Accompanied by Tanya Gould 
at the piano 


Sixteen songs in Yiddish, Aus- 
trian, Norwegian, Hebrew, Rus- 
sian, French and English. 


SONGS INCLUDE 


GIZRATECH 
(Israeli) 

DIE VOGELHOCHZEIT 
(Austrian) 

BROIGES 
(Yiddish) 

YOSHKE FUHRT AWEK 
(Yiddish) 

PAAL PAA HAUGEN 
(Norwegian) 

HARVEST DANCE 
(Russian) 

ROE VE ROA 
(Israeli) 

TWO SHEPHERD SONGS 
(Israeli) 

LA PETITE JEANNETON 
(French-Swiss) 

I'M GOING TO GET MARRIED 
(Nova Scotian) 

A SOULCAKE 
(English) 

JUST LIKE THE SWALLOW 
Newfoundland) 

GET ON BOARD, LITTLE CHILDREN 
(Negro Spiritual) 

NO MORE 
(Negro Spiritual) 

BUFFALO BOY 
(United States) 

JOHNNY, I HARDLY KNEW YOU 
(Irish) 


LIST PRICE: $4.98 


GBS SPECIAL: $3.95 


(Add 50c in Canada) 
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Last Jan. 6 the GUARDIAN 
published a review of Rexford 
Guy Tugwell’s book, The Demo- 
cratic Roosevelt, by Vincent Hal- 
linan, 1952 presidential candi- 
date of the Progressive Party. 
The review, which was critical of 
FDR, stirred up considerable dis- 
cussion and on Feb. 17 tile 
GUARDIAN published two dis- 
senting views by Adam Lapin, 
formerly of the Peoples World, 
and C. B. Baldwin, former sec- 
retary of the Progressive Party 
and an outstanding New Dealer 
in the Roosevelt Administration. 
Since then GUARDIAN readers 
have been having their say and 
some of their letters follow: 


Power of peopie 
MILL VALLEY, CALIF. 

I don’t think the three pieces 
on FDR (Vincent Hallinan, 
Adam Lapin, C. B. Baldwin) 
constituted much of even the 
beginning of a controversy. Also 
I doubt that a controversy on 
FDR and the New Deal is of 
particular importance right now. 
Better something on Truman 
and Hoover. Imagine their cart- 
ing the latter old goat over to 
Valley Forge to make the same 
speech! But it is true, I grant, 
that there has been a forgetting 
on a large scale, particularly 
among the folks whose way of 
life underwent such _ radical 
change. 

Why not examine Truman 
and let Roosevelt—who left 
genial memories as well as an- 
xious ones—rest. So he was 
“machine.” Vince’s article nags 
and picks. His big difficulty is 
that he was not part of the ’30’s 
from our.end of it. We know 
the power of people in action, 
what they did achieve in chang- 
ing the Washington and nation- 
al scene and what they lost so 
quickly because there was no 
Big Idea toward which they were 
moving. Some say FDR dis- 
armed the Left; I think it more 
apt that the Left surrendered 
its arms, believing one day of 
sunshine would became an eter- 
nity of the same. 

Byt I think Lapin made too 
damned clear in his opening 
that the Republicans are his 
enemy. That means his position 
is pro-Democrat, yes? Tell him 
to write it on the wall; we'll get 
it as we go out. 

Name Withheld 


Down with profits 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 

If Roosevelt had been backed 
by the Supreme Court for the 
full distance that his own in- 
dividual courage had impelled 
him to go, his move to regulate 
wages and prices would have 
been an opportunity to reach a 
high peak of socialistic accom- 
plishment; because in the regu- 
lation of wages and prices (if 
that is possible in a capitalist 
country) the profit which is the 
difference between wages and 
prices, would have been con- 
trolled. A control of profits (if 
it is possible in a capitalist sys- 
tem) could lead to a steady re- 
duction in profits in the direc- 
tion of final elimination. 

M. I. L. 


Necessary dissection 
SANTA FE, N.M. 

I wish Adam Lapin would 
read Dr. Beard’s President 
Roosevelt and the Coming of 
the War; a Study in Appear- 
ances and Reality, as suggested 
by Vincent Hallinan. I don’t see 
how we can progress much be- 
yond the philosophy of the Nev 
Deal if we refuse to dissect ‘t. 
and its leaders carefully for all 
to see. An autopsy performed by 


stone-ax wielding Neanderthals 
of the Republican Party will not 
reveal the knowledge needed by 
us in order to unite in a new 
political alliance. The American 
people need a better understand- 
ing of American economics and 
politics if they are to reach even 
the first step of realization that 
the two old parties of today can- 
not solve the problems of the 
atomic age. 

Tom Sanders 


Clever, demagogic 
BRENTWOOD, CALIF. 

I support the. position of Mr. 
Hallinan on Roosevelt. He has 
begun a job long overdue: an 
honest estimation of a clever, 
demagogic friend of capitalism 
who was able to get mass sup- 
port to further the interests of 
capitalism and to betray the 
true interests of the people. 

Hal Driggs 


Not FDR’s choice 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Roosevelt promised the moth- 
ers of America that their boys 
would not be sent into any for- 
eign wars. As far as I am con- 
cerned, Roosevelt never broke 
that promise. 

It was not until the bombs 
were dropped on Pearl Harbor 
that our country became in- 
volved in the Second World 
War, and then it was no longer 
a question of sending troops 
into foreign wars, we were in- 
volved whether we wished to be 
or not. 

Every reactionary in the coun- 
try, and particularly the Chicago 
Tribune, seizes upon this one 
point, this promise made by 
Roosevelt to American mothers, 
to blacken the entire history of 
the New Deal and to blacken the 
history of Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion. 

John D. Reinke 


sTIce 
{ DEPARTMENT 


Fitzpatrick in St 


WASHINGTON 


Louis Dispatch 
POWERHOUSE 


Other times, other tools 
LORAIN, O. 


The key fact in the Lapin- 
Baldwin-Hallinan debate on the 
Roosevelt Era is in the conclud- 
ing statement of Hallinan’s re- 
ply to Lapin: “Even with its 
decor of the New Deal, the Dem- 
ocratic Party is only, at best, 
‘a surrey with the fringe on 
top’.” In other words, says Hal- 
linan—conceding the positive, 
progressive features about FDR 
and the New Deal that Baldwin 
and Lapin wish to make—the 
over-riding fact today is, we are 
now in a different era from the 
FDR era. 

Therefore, inasmuch as the 
economic-technological cond i- 
tions of the past decade and a 
half have shattered the pre-war 
social-political mold, a brand 
new mold—a socialist mold— 
must now be cast into shape. 

R. Grant 


Going up! 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
Yours for 100,000 GUARDIAN 
readers before the 1960 election! 
Wm. C. Randolph 





